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PREFACE. 



The purpose of this book, the fifth and last of the series, is twofold ; 
first, to afford the pupil of limited opportunities the advantage of that 
which is best in American and English literature ; second, to furnish a line 
of reading to the literary student, ^which is as valuable as a stepping-stone 
to the masterpieces as it is because of its intrinsic worth. The spirit and 
plan of the New Era Series of readers is to give the children proper incen- 
tives to become habitual readers of standard writings, and this volume is 
sent out with the hope that it may receive the same favorable consideration 
as a means toward that end, that has been accorded to the preceding 
books. The matter used is largely new. A few of the selections usually 
found in a book of this grade are repeated here because their value in 
school work warrants this recognition. A number of the more recent 
authors are introduced. In no case, however, has this been done unless 
their literary standing is entirely established. 

Acknowledgments are due to Dr. Mclntyre for permission to use **The 
Breadwinners' Ballad" and *'Our White Ladye ; " to D. Appleton & 
Company for use of selections from Bryant ; to Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
for selections from Longfellow and Holmes, which are used by special 
arrangement with them ; to the Bowen-Merrill Company for selection 
from James Whitcomb Riley's " Days Gone By ; " to Scott, Forsman & 
Company for selections from B. F. Taylor ; also to C. L. Ricketts for the 
care and taste displayed in the illustrations. 
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CHOICE BOOKS, GOOD COMPANY. 






Granting that we had both the will and the 
sense to choose our friends well, how few of us 
have the power! or, at least, how limited, for 
most, is the sphere of choice! Nearly all our 
associates are determined by chance or necessity, 
and restricted within a narrow circle. We can- 
not know whom we would; and 
those whom we know, we can- 
not have at our side when we 
most need them. 

All the higher circles of hu- 
man intelligence are, to those 
beneath, only momentarily and 
partially open. We may, by 
good fortune, obtain a glimpse 
of a great poet, and hear the ^^^^ 

sound of his voice ; or put a question to a man of 
science, and be answered good-humoredly. We 
may intrude ten minutes' talk on a cabinet min- 
ister, answered, probably, with words worse than 
silence, being deceptive ; or snatch, once or 
twice in our lives, the privilege of throwing a 
bouquet in the path of a princess, or of arrest- 
ing the kind glance of a queen. 

And yet, these momentary chances we covet ; 
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and spend our years, and passions, and powers, 
in pursuit of little more than these; while, 
meantime, there is a society continually open to 
us, of people who will talk to us as long as we 
like, whatever our rank or occupation ; talk to 
us in the best words they can choose, and with 
thanks, if we listen to them. 

And this society, because it is so numerous 
and so gentle, and* can be kept waiting round 
us all day, not to grant audience, but to gain 
it, — kings and statesmen linger patiently in 
those plainly furnished and narrow anterooms, 
our bookcase shelves, — we make no account of 
that company ; perhaps never listen to a word 
they would say, all day long! 

You may tell me, perhaps, or think within 
yourselves, that the apathy with which we re- 
gard this company of the noble, who are pray- 
ing us to listen to them, and the passion with 
which we pursue the company, probably, of the 
ignoble, who despise us, or who have nothing 
to teach us, are grounded in this, — that we can 
see the faces of the living men, and it is them- 
selves, and not their sayings, with which we de- 
sire to become familiar ; but it is not so. 

Suppose you never were to see their faces; 
suppose you would be just behind a screen in 
the statesman's cabinet, or the prince's chamber, 
would you not be glad to listen to their words. 



though you were forbidden to advance before 
the screen? And when the screen is only a lit- 
tle less folded, in two instead of four, and you 
can be hidden behind the cover of the two 
boards that bind a book, and listen, all day long, 
not to the casual talk, but to the studied, deter- 
mined, chosen addresses of the wisest men, — 
this station of audience and honorable private 
counsel, you despise. 

But perhaps you will say that it is because 
the living people talk of things that are pass- 
ing, and are of immediate interest to you, that 
you desire to hear them. Nay ; that cannot be 
so, for the living people will themselves tell 
you about passing matters much better in their 
writings than in their careless talk. But I ad- 
mit that this motive does influence you, so 
far as you prefer those rapid and ephemeral 
writings to slow and enduring writings, — books, 
properly so called. For all books are divisible 
into two classes, the books of the hour, and the 
books of all time. 

The good book of the hour is simply the 
useful or pleasant talk of some person with 
whom you cannot otherwise converse, printed for 
you. Very useful, often, telling you what you 
need to know; very pleasant, often, as a sensi- 
ble friend's present talk would be. 

These bright accounts of travels, good-hu- 
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mored and witty discussions of questions, lively 
or pathetic story-telling in the form of a novel, 
firm fact-telling by the real agents concerned in 
the events of passing history, — all these books 
of the hour, multiplying among, us as education 
becomes more^ general, are a peculiar character- 
istic and possession of the present age. We 
ought to be entirely thankful for them, and en- 
tirely ashamed of ourselves, if we make no good 
use of them ; but we make the worst possible 
use, if we allow them to usurp the place of true 
books ; for, strictly speaking, they are not books 
at all, but merely letters or newspapers in good 
print. 

A book is, essentially, not a talked thing, but 
a written thing ; and written, not with the view 
of mere communication, but of permanence. The 
book of talk is printed only because its author 
cannot speak to thousands of people at once ; if 
he could, he would ; the volume is mere mul- 
tiplication of his voice. You cannot talk to 
your friend in India ; if you could, you would ; 
you write instead : that is mere conveyance of 
voice. But a book is written, not to multiply 
the voice merely, not to carry it merely, but to 
preserve it. 

The author has something to say which he 
perceives to be true and useful, or helpfully 
beautiful. So far as he knows, no one has 
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yet said it; so far as he knows, no one else 
can say it. He is bound to say it clearly and 
melodiously, if he can ; clearly, at all events. 
In the sum of his life, he finds this to be the 
thing, or group of things, manifest to him; this 
is the piece of true knowledge, or sight, which 
his share of sunshine and earth has permitted 
him to seize. 

He would fain set it down forever, engrave it 
on rock, if he could, saying, ^'This is the best 
of me ; for the rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, 
loved and hated, like another ; my life was as 
the vapor, and is not, but this I saw and knew ; 
this, if anything of mine, is worth your mem- 
ory.'' That is his " writing ; " it is, in his 
small, human way, and with whatever degree of 
true inspiration is in him, his inscription, or 
scripture. That is a " Book." 

Now, books of this kind have been written in 
all ages by their greatest men ; by great leaders, 
great statesmen, and great thinkers. These are 
all at your choice; and life is short. You have 
heard as much before; yet have you measured 
and mapped out this short life and its possibili- 
ties ? Do you know, if you read this, that you 
cannot read that; what you lose to-day, you 
cannot gain to-morrow ? 

Will you go and gossip with your housemaid 
or your stableboy, when you may talk with 
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kings and qneens ; or flatter yourselves that it 
is with any worthy consciousness of your own 
claims to respect that you jostle with the com- 
mon crowd for entree here and audience there, 
when all the while this eternal court is open to 
you, with its society wide as the world, multi- 
tudinous as its days, the chosen and the mighty 
of every place and time ? 

Into that you may enter always ; in that you 
may take fellowship and rank according to your 
wish; from that, once entered into it, you can 
never be outcast but by your own fault. By 
your aristocracy of companionship there, your 
own inherent aristocracy will be assuredly tested, 
and the motives with which you strive to take 
a high place in the society of the living, meas- 
ured, as to all the truth and sincerity that are 
in them, by the place you desire to take in this 
company of the Dead. 

— John Ruskin, 
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THE OAK AND THE IVY. 



^* Oho ! " cried the storm-king, angrily, " the 
oak-tree does not bow to me — he does not trem- 
ble in my presence. Well, we shall see." 

With that, the storm-king hurled 
a mighty thunderbolt at the oak-tree, 
and the brave, strong monarch of the 
greenwood was riven. Then, with a 
shout of triumph, the storm-king 
rode away. 

^^ Dear oak-tree, you are riven by 
the storm-king's thunderbolt ! " cried 
the ivy, in anguish. 

^* Ay,'' said the oak-tree feebly, '^ my end has 
come ; see, I am shattered and helpless." 

'* But / am unhurt," remonstrated the ivy, 
"and I will bind up your wounds and nurse 
you back to health and vigor." 

And so it was that, although the oak-tree was 
ever afterward a riven and broken thing, the 
ivy concealed the scars upon his shattered form, 
and covered his wounds all over with her soft 
foliage. 
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'*I had hoped, dear one," she said, "to grow 
up to thy height, to live with thee among the 
clouds, and to hear the solemn voices thou didst 
hear. Thou wouldst have loved me better 
then?" 

But the old oak-tree said: "Nay, nay, my 
beloved; I love thee better as thou art, for 
with thy beauty and thy love thou comfortest 
mine age." 

Then would the ivy tell quaint stories to the 
old and broken oak-tree — stories she had 
learned from the crickets, the bees, the butter- 
flies, and the mice when she was a humble 
little vine and played at the foot of the majestic 
oak-tree, towering in the greenwood with no 
thought of the tiny shoot that crept toward him 
with her love. And these simple tales pleased 
the old and riven oak-tree; they were not as 
heroic as the tales the winds, the clouds, and 
the stars told, but they were far sweeter; for 
they were tales of contentment, of humility, of 
love. 

So the old age of the oak-tree was grander 
than his youth. 

And all who went through the greenwood, 
paused to behold and admire the beauty of the 
oak-tree then ; for about his seared and broken 
trunk the gentle vine had so entwined her 
graceful tendrils and spread her fair foliage that 
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one saw not the havoc of the years nor the 
ruin of the tempest, but only the glory of the 
oak-tree's age, which was the ivy's love and 
ministering. 

— Eugene Field, 

In Chicago Daily News. 



A CHILD'S DREAM OF A STAR. 

There was once a child, and he strolled about 
a great deal, and thought of a number of things. 
He had a sister, who was a child, too, and his 
constant companion. These two used to wonder 
all day long. They wondered at the beauty of 
the flowers; they wondered at the height and 
blueness of the sky ; they wondered at the depth 
of the bright water ; they wondered at the good- 
ness and the power of God, who made the lovely 
world. 

They used sometimes to say to one another, 
" Supposing all the children upon earth were to 
die, would the flowers, and the water, and the 
sky be sorry ? " 

They believed they would. "For," said they, 
" the buds are the children of the flowers ; and 
the playful little streams that gambol down the 
hillsides are the children of the water; and the 
smallest bright specks playing at hide-and-seek 
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in the sky all night, must surely be the chil- 
dren of the stars ; and they would all be grieved 
to see their playmates, the children of men, no 
more." 

There was one clear, shining star that used 
to come out in the sky before the rest, near the 
church-spire, above the graves. It was larger 
and more beautiful, they thought, than all the 
others, and every night they watched for it, 
standing hand in hand at a window. Whoever 
saw it first cried out, " I see the star I '' and 
often they cried out both together, knowing so 
well when it would rise, and where. 

So they grew to be such friends with it, that 
before lying down in their beds, they always 
looked out once again- to bid it good-night ; and 
when they were turning around to sleep, they 
used to say, ^^ God bless the star ! " 

But while she was still very young — oh I 
very, very young — the sister drooped, and be- 
came so weak that she could no longer stand in 
the window at night; and then the child looked 
sadly out by himself, and when he saw the star, 
he turned around and said to the patient, pale 
face on the bed, ^* I see the star I " and then a 
smile would come upon the face, and a little 
weak voice used to say, " God bless my brother 
and the star 1 '' 
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And so the time came — all too soon ! — when 
the child looked out alone, and when there was 
no face on the bed ; and when there was a lit- 
tle grave among the graves, not there before ; 
and when the star made long rays down toward 
him, as he saw it through his tears. 

Now these rays were so bright, and they 
seemed to make such a shining way from earth 
to heaven, that, when the child went to his soli- 
tary bed, he dreamed about the star; and 
dreamed that, lying where he was, he saw a 
train of people taken up that sparkling road by 
angels. And the star, opening, showed him a 
gfeat world of light, where many more such 
angels waited to receive them. 

All the angels who were waiting, turned their 
beaming eyes upon the people who were carried 
up J^nto the star; and some came o\it from the 
long rows in which they stood, and fell upon 
the people's necks and kissed them tenderly, 
and went away with them down avenues of light, 
and were so happy in their company, that, lying 
in his bed, he wept for joy. 

But there were many angels who did not go 
with them, and among them was one he knew. 
The patient face that once had lain upon the 
bed was glorified and radiant, but his heart 
found out his sister among all the host. 
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His sister's angel lingered near the entrance 
of the star, and said to the leader among those 
who brought the people thither: — 

" Is my brother come ? " 
And he said, " No." 

She was turning hopefully away, when the 
child stretched out his arms, and cried, " O sis- 
ter, I am here ! Take me ! " and then she 
turned her beaming eyes upon him, and it was 
night ; and the star was shining into the room, 
making long rays down toward him, as he saw 
it through his tears. 

From that hour forth, the child looked out 
upon the star as on a home he was to go to, 
when his time should come, with the thought 
that he did not belong to the earth alone, but to 
the star too, because of his sister's angel gone 
before. 

There was a baby born to be brother to the 
child; and while he was so little that he never 
yet had spoken a word, he stretched his tiny 
form out on his bed and died. 

Again the child dreamed of the opened star, 
and of the company of angels, and the train of 
people, and the rows of angels with their beam- 
ing eyes all turned upon those people's faces. 

Said the sister's angel to the leader, " Is my 
brother come?" And he said, /^ Not that one, 
but another." 
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As the child beheld his brother's angel in her 
arms, he cried, "O sister, I am here! Take 
me ! " And she turned and smiled upon him, 
and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy 
at his books, when an old ser\^ant came to him 
and said : — 

*^ Thy mother is no more. I bring her bless- 
ing on her darling son ! " 

Again, at night, he saw the star, and all that 
former company. Said his sister's angel to the 
leader, "Is my brother come?'' And he said, 
" Thy mother I " 

A mighty cry of joy went forth through all 
the star, because the mother was united to her 
two children. And he stretched out his arms 
and cried, " O mother, sister, and brother, I am 
here I Take me ! " And they answered him, 
"Not yet;" and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a man whose hair was turning 
gray, ai^d he was sitting in his chair by the 
fireside, heavy with grief, and with his face be- 
dewed with tears, when the star opened once 
again. 

Said his sister's angel to the leader, " Is my 
brother come ? " 

And he said, " Nay, but his maiden daughter." 

And the man, who had been the child, saw 
his daughter, newly lost to him, a celestial crea- 
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ture among those three, and he said, " My 
daughter's head is on my sister's bosom, and 
her arm is round my mother's neck, and I can 
bear the parting from her, God be praised ! " 

Thus the child came to be an old man, and 
his once smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps 
were slow and feeble, and his back was bent, 
and one night, as he lay upon his bed, his chil- 
dren standing around, he cried as he had cried 
so long ago, ^* I see the star ! " 

They whispered, '^ He is dying." 

And he said, " I am. My age is falling from 
me like a garment, and I move toward the star 
like a child. And, O my Father, now I thank 
thee that it has so often opened to receive those 
dear ones who await me ! " 

And the star was shining ; and it shines upon 
his grave. 

— Charles Dickens, 
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THE SCULLION WHO BECAME 
A SCULPTOR. 

In a little Italian village there once lived a 
jolly stonecutter named Pisano. He was poor, 
of course, or he would not have been a stone- 
cutter ; but he was full of good-humor, and 
everybody liked him. 

There was one little boy especially, who loved 
old Pisano, and whom Pisano loved more than 
anybody else in the world. This was Antonio 
Canova, Pisano's grandson, who had come to 
live with him because his father was dead, and 
his mother had married a harsh man, who was 
unkind to little Antonio. Antonio was a frail 
little fellow, and his grandfather liked to have 
him near him during his working hours. 

While Pisano worked at stonecutting, little 
Antonio played at it, and amused himself with 
making clay figures, drawing, and cutting into 
shape the small pieces of rock which lay about 
the yard. The old grandfather soon saw that 
the palefaced little fellow at his side was won- 
derfully skillful at such things. 

As the boy grew older, he began to help in 
the shop during the day, while in the evening 
his grandmother told him stories or sang to 
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him. All these things were of great value to 
him, for, without his knowing it, they were im- 
proving his taste and awakening his imagination. 

It so happened that Signor Faliero, a man of 
great wealth and rare understanding in matters 
of art, had a palace near Pisano's house, and 
at certain times entertained many distinguished 
guests there. When the palace was very full 
of visitors, old Pisano was sometimes hired to 
help the servants with their tasks; and Antonio 
sometimes did scullion's work there, for a day 
or two, when some great feast was given. 

At one time, when the Signor Faliero was to 
entertain a very large company at dinner, young 
Antonio was at work among the pots and pans 
in the kitchen. The head-servant came in just 
before the dinner hour, in great trouble. The 
man who had been at work upon the large orna- 
ment for the table had sent word that he had 
spoiled the piece. What was to be done? The 
poor fellow whose business it was to put the 
table in order was at his wit's end. 

While every one was wondering what it 
would be best to . do, the little scullion boy 
came forward and said: — 

"If you will let me try, I think I can make 
something that will do." 

" You I " cried the servant ; " and who are 
you ? " 
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" I am Antonio Canova, the grandson of 
Pisano," answered the pale-faced little fellow. 

"And, pray, what can you do?" asked the 
man. 

"I can make you something that will do for 
the middle of the table," said the boy, "if 
you'll let me try." 

The servant, not knowing what, else to do, 
told Antonio that he might try. Calling for 
a large quantity of butter, ^he boy quickly 
molded a great crouching lion, which every- 
body in the kitchen said was beautiful, and 
which the now rejoicing head-servant placed 
carefully upon the table. 

At the dinner that day there were many of 
the most noted men of Venice, — merchants, 
princes, noblemen, and lovers of art, — and 
among them were many skilled critics of art- 
work. When these people came to the table, 
their eyes fell upon the butter lion, and they 
.forgot the purpose for which they had entered 
the dining room. They saw there something of 
higher worth in their eyes than any dinner 
could be, namely, a work of genius. 

They looked at the lion long and carefully,, 
and then began praising it, and asking Faliero 
to tell them what great sculptor he had per- 
suaded to waste his skill upon a work in but- 
ter, that must quickly melt away. But Signor 
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Faliero knew as little as they, and lie had, in 
his turn, to ask the chief servant. When the 
company learned that the lion was the work of 
a scullion, Faliero called the boy into the din- 
ing room, and the dinner became a sort of feast 
in his honor. 

But it was not enough to praise the lad. 
These were men who knew that such genius as 
his belonged to the world, not to a village, and 
nothing could pl^e them more than to aid in 
giving him an education. Signor Faliero him- 
self declared that he would pay the lad's ex- 
penses, and place him under the instruction of 
the best masters. 

The boy, whose highest wish had been to be- 
come a village stonecutter, and whose home had 
been in his poor old grandfather's cottage, be- 
came at once a member of Signor Faliero's 
family, living in his palace, having at his com- 
mand everything that money could buy, and 
being daily instructed by the best masters in 
Venice. 

But he was not in the least spoiled by this 
change in his life. He was still the same sim- 
ple, earnest, and faithful boy. He worked as 
hard to gain knowledge and skill in art as he 
had meant to work to become a good stone- 
cutter. Antonio Canova's course from the day 
on which he molded butter into a lion was 
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steadily upward; and when he died, he was not 
only one of the greatest sculptors of his own 
time, but one of the greatest of all time. 

— George Carey Eggleston, 



FORTY YEARS AGO. 

I Ve wandered to the village, Tom, 

I 've sat beneath the tree. 
Upon the schoolhouse playground, 

That sheltered you and me; 
But none were left to greet me, Tom, 

And few were left to know 
Who played with us upon the green, 

Just forty years ago. 



The grass was just as green, Tom, 

Barefooted boys at play 
Were sporting, just as we did then. 

With spirits just as gay. 
But the master sleeps upon the hill, 

Which, coated o'er with snow. 
Afforded us a sliding place. 

Some forty years ago. 
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The old schoolhouse is altered some; 

The benches are replaced 
By new ones very like the same 

Our jackknives had defaced. 
But the same old bricks are in the wall, 

The bell swings to and fro; 
Its music's just the same, dear Tom, 

'Twas forty years ago. 



The spring that bubbled 'neath the hill, 

Close by the spreading beech. 
Is very low ; 't was once so high 

That we could almost reach ; 
And kneeling down to take a drink, 

Dear Tom, I started so 
To think how very much I Ve changed 

Since forty years ago. 



Near by that spring, upon an elm. 

You know, I cut your name, 
Your sweetheart's just beneath it, Tom ; 

And you did mine the same. 
Some heartless wretch has peeled the bark ; 

'T was dying sure, but slow. 
Just as that one whose name you cut, 

Died forty years ago. 
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My lids have long been dry, Tom, 

But tears came in my eyes ; 
I thought of her I loved so well, 

Those early broken ties. 
I visited the old churchyard. 

And took some flowers to strew 
Upon the graves of those we loved 

Just forty years ago. 



Some are in the churchyard laid. 

Some sleep beneath the sea ; 
And none are left of our old class 

Excepting you and me. 
And when our time shall come, Tom, 

And we are called to go, 
I hope we '11 meet with those we loved 

Some forty years ago. 



/ 
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THE LAST HOURS OF LITTLE PAUL 
DOMBEY. 

Paul had never risen from his little bed. He 
lay there, listening to the noises in the street, 
quite tranquilly, not caring much how the time 
went, but watching everything about him with 
observing eyes. 

When the sunbeams struck into his room 
through the rustling blinds, and quivered on the 
opposite wall like golden water, he knew that- 
evening was coming on, and that the sky was 
red and beautiful. As the reflection died away, 
and the gloom went creeping up the wall, he 
watched it deepen, deepen, deepen into night. 
Then he thought how the long streets were dotted 
with lamps, and how the peaceful stars were 
shining overhead. His fancy had a strange ten- 
dency to wander to the river, which he knew 
was flowing through the great city ; and now he 
thought how black it was, and how deep it 
would look, reflecting the hosts of stars, and 
more than all, how steadily it rolled away to 
meet the sea. 

As it grew later in the night, and footsteps in 
the street became so rare that he could hear 
them coming, count them as they passed, and 
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lose them in the hollow distance, he would lie 
and watch the many-colored rings about the 
candle, and wait patiently for day. His only 
trouble was the swift and rapid river. He felt 
forced, sometimes, to try to stop it, — to stem it 
with his childish hands, or choke its way with 
sand, — ^nd when he saw it coming on, resist- 
less, he cried out! But a word from Florence, 
who was always at his side, restored him to 
himself; and leaning his poor head upon her 
breast, he told Floy of his dream, and smiled. 

When day began to dawn again, he watched 
for the sun ; and when its cheerful light began 
to sparkle in the room, he pictured to himself — 
pictured ! he saw — the high church towers rising 
up into the morning sky, the town reviving, 
waking, starting into life once more, the river 
glistening as it rolled (but rolling fast as ever), 
and the country bright with dew. Familiar 
sounds and cries came by degrees into the street 
below; the servants in the house were roused 
and busy; faces looked in at the door, and 
voices asked his attendants softly how he was. 
Paul always answered for himself, *^ I am better. 
I am a great deal better, thank you ! Tell 
papa so ! " 

By little aud little he got tired of the bustle 
of the day, the noise of carriages and carts, 
people passing and repassing; and would fall 
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asleep, or be troubled with a -restless and un- 
easy sense again — the child could hardly tell 
whether this were in his sleeping or his waking 
moments — of that rushing river. ** Why will 
it never stop, Floy ? " he would sometimes ask 
her. *^ It is bearing me away, I think ! " 

But Floy could always soothe and reassure 
him; and it was his daily delight to make her 
lay her head down on his pillow, and take 
some rest. 

"You are always watching me, Floy. Let me 
watch you^ now ! " They would prop him up 
with cushions in a corner of his bed, and there 
he would recline the while she lay beside him, 
bending forward oftentimes to kiss her, and 
whispering to those who were near that she was 
tired, and how she had sat up so many nights 
beside him. 

Thus, the flush of the day^, in its heat and 
light, would gradually decline ; and again the 
golden water would be dancing on the wall. 

He was visited by as many as three grave 
doctors, — they used to assemble downstairs, and 
come up together, — and the room was so quiet, 
and Paul was so observant of them (though he 
never asked of anybody what they said) that 
he even knew the difference in the sound of 
their watches. But his interest centered in Sir 
Parker Peps, who always took his seat on the 
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side of the bed. For Paul had heard them say 
long ago that that gentleman had been with his 
mamma when she clasped Florence in her arms 
and died. And he could not forget it now. He 
liked him for it. He was not afraid. ^. . . 

Paul closed his eyes with those words, and 
fell asleep. When he awoke, the sun was high, 
and the broad day was clear and warm. He lay 
a little, looking at the windows, which were 
open, and the curtains rustling in the air, and 
waving to and fro; then he said, "Floy, is it 
to-morrow? Is she come?" 

Some one seemed to go in quest of her. Per- 
haps it was Susan. Paul thought he heard her 
telling him, when he had closed his eyes again, 
that she would soon be back ; but he did not 
open them to see. . She kept her word, — per- 
haps she had never been away, — but the next 
thing that happened was a noise of footsteps on 
the stairs, and then Paul woke, — woke, mind 
and body, — and sat upright in his bed. He 
saw them now about him. There was no gray 
mist before them, as there had been sometimes 
in the night. He knew them every one, and 
called them by their names. 

" And who is this ? Is this my old nurse ? " 
said the child, regarding, with a radiant smile, a 
figure coming in. 

Yes, yes. No other stranger would have shed 
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those tears at the sight of him, and called him 
her dear boy, her pretty boy, her own poor 
blighted child. No other woman would have 
stooped down by his bed, and taken up his 
wasted hand, and put it to her lips and breast, 
as one who had some right to fondle it. No 
other woman would have so forgotten everybody 
there but him and Floy, and been so full of 
tenderness and pity. 

^^Floy! this is a kind, good face!" said Paul. 
" I am glad to see it again. Don't go away, old 
nurse ! Stay here I " 

His senses were all quickened, and he heard 
a name he knew. 

"Who was that? who said Walter?" he asked, 
looking round. " Some one said Walter. Is he 
here ? I should like to see him very much." 

Nobody replied directly, but his father soon 
said to Susan, " Call him back, then ; let him 
come up ! " After a short pause of expectation, 
during which he looked with smiling interest 
and wonder on his nurse, and saw that she had 
not forgotten Floy, Walter was brought into the 
room. His open face and manner, and his 
cheerful eyes, had always made him a favorite 
with Paul ; and when Paul saw him, he stretched 
out his hand, and said, " Good-by ! " 

" Good-by, .my child ! " cried Mrs. Pipchin, 
hurrying to his bed's head, " Not good-by ? " 
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For an instant, Paul looked at her with the 
wistful face with which he had so often gazed 
upon her in his corner by the fire. "Ah, yes," 
he said, placidly, " good-by I Walter dear, good 
by ! " turning his head to where he stood, and 
putting out his hand again. " Where is papa?" 

He felt his father's breath upon his cheek, 
before the words had parted from his lips. 

" Remember Walter, dear papa," he whispered, 
looking in his face, — " remember Walter. I was 
fond of Walter I " The feeble hand waved in 
the air, as if it cried " good-by I " to Walter 
once again. 

" Now lay me down again," he said ; " and, 
Floy, come close to me, and let me see you ! " 

Sister and brother wound their arms around 
each other, and the golden light came streaming 
in and fell upon them, locked together. 

" How fast the river runs between its green 
banks and the rushes, Floy I But it 's very near 
the sea. I hear the waves. They always 
said sol" 

Presently he told her that the motion of the 
boat upon the stream was lulling him to rest. 
How green the banks were now, how bright the 
flowers growing on them, and how tall the 
rushes ! Now the boat was out at sea, but glid- 
ing smoothly on. And now there was a shore 
before him. Who stood on the bank? 
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He put his hands together, as he had been 
used to do at his prayers. He did not remove 
his arms to do it, but they saw him fold them 
so behind her neck. 

^^ Mamma is like you, Floy. I know her by 
the face ! But tell them that the print upon 
the stairs at school is not divine enough. The 
light about the head is shining on me as 
I go!" 

The golden ripple on the wall came back 
again, and nothing else stirred in the room. 
The old, old fashion! The fashion that came 
in with our first garments, and will last un- 
changed until our race has run its course, and 
the wide firmament is rolled up like a scroll. 
The old, old fashion — Death ! 

O, thank God, all who see it, for that older 
fashion yet of immortality ! And look upon us, 
angels of young children, with regards not quite 
estranged, when the swift river bears us to the 
ocean ! 

— Charles Dickens. 
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THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE TREE. 



Come, let us plant the apple tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care. 

And press it o'er them ten- 
derly, 
As, round the sleeping infant's 

feet, 
We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 

So plant we the apple tree. 




What plant we in this apple 
tree? 
Buds, which the breath of 

summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 
Boughs where the thrush, with crimson breast. 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest; 

We plant, upon the sunny lea, 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 
A shelter from the summer shower. 

When we plant the apple tree. 
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What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May wind's restless wings, 
When, from the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 

A world of blossoms for the bee. 
Flowers for the sick girl's silent room; 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom. 

We plant with the apple tree. 

What plant we in this apple tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the* blue September sky. 

While children come, with cries of glee. 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass. 

At the foot of the apple tree. 

And when, above this apple tree. 
The winter stars are quivering bright. 
And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls, whose young eyes overflow with mirth, 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth. 

And guests in prouder homes shall see. 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra's vine 
And golden orange of the line. 

The fruit of the apple tree. 
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The fruitage of this apple tree, 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew; 

And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood's careless day. 
And long, long hours of summer play, 

In the shade of the apple tree. 

Each year shall give this apple tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, ^ 
And loosen, when the frost clouds lower. 
The crisp, brown leaves in thicker shower. 
,The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer, where we lie. 
The summer's songs, the autumn's sigh. 
In the boughs of the apple tree. 

And time shall waste this apple tree. 
Oh, when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below. 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still? 

What shall the -tasks of mercy be. 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live when length of years 

Is wasting this apple tree? 
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^^ Who planted this old apple tree ? '' 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to some aged man shall say; 
And, gazing on its mossy stem, 
The gray-haired man shall answer them : 

" A poet of the land was he, 
Born in the rude but good old times ; 
'T is said he made some quaint old rhymes, 

On planting the apple tree." 

— William Cullen Bryant. 



THE ESQUIMAUX. 

The Esquimaux exhibit a strange mixture of 
intellect and dullness, of cunning and simplicity, 
of ingenuity and stupidity ; few of them could 
count beyond five, and not one of them beyond 
ten, nor could any of them speak a dozen words 
of English after a constant intercourse of seven- 
teen or eighteen months ; yet many of them 
could imitate the manners and actions of the 
strangers, and were on the whole excellent 
mimics. 

One woman in particular, of the name of 
Iligluik, very soon attracted the attention of our 
voyagers by the various traits of that superiority 
of understanding for which, it was found, she 
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was remarkably distinguished and held in 
esteem even by her own countrymen. She 
had a great fondness for singing, possessed a 
soft voice and an excellent ear; but, like another 
great singer who figured in a different society, 
*Hhere was scarcely any stopping her when she 
had once begun;'' she would listen, however, 
for hours together to the tunes played on the 
organ. 

Her superior intelligence was perhaps most 
conspicuous in the readiness with which she 
was made to comprehend the manner of laying 
down on paper the geographical outline of that 
part of the coast of America she was acquainted 
with, and the neighboring islands, so as to con- 
struct a chart. At first it was found difficult to 
make her comprehend what was meant; but 
when Captain Parry had discovered that the 
Esquimaux were already acquainted with the 
four cardinal points of the compass, for which 
they have appropriate names, he drew them on 
a sheet of paper, together with that • portion of 
the coast just discovered, which was opposite to 
Winter Island, where then they were, and of 
course well known to her. 

We desired her (says Captain Parry) to com- 
plete the rest, and to do it mikkee (small), 
when, with a countenance of the most grave at- 
tention and peculiar intelligence, she drew the 
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Coast of the continent beyond her own country, 
as lying nearly north from the Winter Island. 
The most important part still remained, and it 
would have amused . an unconcerned looker-on 
to have observed the anxiety and suspense de- 
picted on the countenance of our part of the 
group till this was accomplished, for never were 
the tracings of a pencil watched with more 
eager solicitude. Our surprise and satisfaction 
may therefore in some degree be imagined 
when, without taking it from the paper, Ilig- 
luik brought the continental coast short round 
to the westward, and afterward to the S. S. W., 
so as to come within three or four days' jour- 
ney of Repulse Bay. 

I am, however, compelled to acknowledge, that 
in proportion as the superior understanding of 
this extraordinary woman became more and 
more developed, her head — for what female 
head is indifferent to praise? — began to be 
turned by the general attention and number- 
less presents she received. The superior de- 
cency and even modesty of her behavior had 
combined, with her intellectual qualities, to 
raise her in our estimation far above her com- 
panions; and I often heard others express what 
I CO aid not but agree in, that for Iligluik alone, 
of all the Esquimaux women, that kind of re- 
spect could be entertained which modesty in a 
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female never fails to command in our sex. 
Thus regarded, she had always been freely ad- 
mitted into the ships, the quartermasters at the 
gangway never thinking of refusing entrance to 
''the wise woman," as they called her. When- 
ever any explanation was necessary between the 
Esquimaux and us, Iligluik was sent for as an 
interpreter; information was chiefly obtained 
through her, and she thus found herself rising 
into a degree of consequence to which, but for 
us, she could never have attained. 

Notwithstanding a more than ordinary share 
of good sense on her part, it will not therefore 
be wondered at if she became giddy with her 
exaltation — considered her admission into the 
ships and most of the cabins no longer an in- 
dulgence, but a right — ceased to return the 
slightest acknowledgment for any kindness or 
presents — became listless and inattentive in 
unraveling the meaning of our questions, and 
careless whether her answers conveyed the in- 
formation we desired. In short, Iligluik in Feb- 
ruary and Iligluik in April were confessedly 
very difierent persons ; and it was amusing to 
recollect, though not very easy to persuade one's 
self, that the woman who now sat demurely in 
a chair, so confidently expecting the notice of 
those around her, and she who had at first, 
with eager and wild delight, assisted in cutting 
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snow for the building of a hut, and with the 
hope of obtaining a single needle, were actually 
one and the same individual. 

No kind of distress can deprive the Esquimaux 
of their cheerful temper and good-humor, which 
they preserve even when severely pinched with 
hunger and cold, and wholly deprived for days 
together both of food and fuel — a situation to 
' which they are very frequently reduced. Yet no 
calamity of this kind can teach them to be provi- 
dent, or to take the least thought for the mor- 
row ; with them, indeed, it is always either a feast 
or a famine. The enormous quantity of animal 
food — they have no other — which they devour 
at a time is almost incredible. The quantity of 
meat which they procure between the first of 
October and the first of April was sufiicient to 
have furnished about double the number of 
working people, who were moderate eaters, and 
had any idea of providing for a future day ; but 
to individuals who can demolish four or five 
pounds at a sitting, and at least ten in the 
course of a day, and who never bestow a thought 
on to-morrow, at least with the view to provide 
for it by economy, there is scarcely any supply 
which could secure them from occasional scar- 
city. It is highly probable that the alternate 
feasting and fasting to which the gluttony and 
improvidence of these people so constantly sub- 
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ject them, may have occasioned many of the 
complaints that proved fatal during the winter; 
and on this account we hardly knew whether to 
rejoice or not at the general success of their 
fishery. 

— Parry. 



KENTUCKY BELLE. 

Summer of 'sixty-three, sir, and Conrad was 

gone away — 
Gone to the country town, sir, to sell our first 

load of hay : 
We liyed in the log house yonder, poor as ever 

you Ve seen ; 
Roschen there was a baby, and I was only 

nineteen. 



Conrad, he took the oxen, but he left Kentucky 

Belle. 
How much we thought of Ken tuck, I couldn't 

begin to tell — 
Came from the Blue grass country ; my father 

gave her to me 
When I rode North with Conrad, away from 

the Tennessee. 
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Conrad lived in Ohio — a German he is, you 

know — 
The house stood in broad cornfields, stretching 

on, row after row. 
The old folks made me welcome ; they were 

as kind as kind could be; 
But I kept longing, longing for the hills of the 

Tennessee. 



Oh, for a sight of water, the shadowed slope of 

a hill I 
Clouds that hang on the summit, a wind that 

never is still ! 
But the level land went stretching away to meet 

the sky — 
Never a rise, from north to south, to rest the 

weary eyel 



From east to west, no river to shine out under 
the moon. 

Nothing to make a shadow in the yellow after- 
noon : 

Only the breathless sunshine, as I looked out, 
all forlorn ; 

Only the "rustle, rustle," as I walked among 
the com. 
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When I fell sick with pining, we didn't wait 

any more, 
But moved away from the corn lands, out to 

this river shore — 
The Tuscarawas it 's called, sir — off there 's a 

hill, you see — 
And now I Ve grown to like it next best to 

the Tennessee. 



I was at work that morning. Some one came 
riding like mad 

Over the bridge and up the road — Farmer 
Routh's little lad. 

Bareback he rode ; he had no hat ; he hardly 
stopped to say : 

" Morgan's men are coming, Frau ; they 're gal- 
loping on this way. 



" I 'm sent to warn the neighbors. He is n't a 
mile behind; 

He sweeps up all the horses — every horse that 
he can find. 

Morgan, Morgan the raider, and Morgan's terri- 
ble men, 

With bowie knives and pistols, are galloping up 
the glen I " 
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The lad rode down the valley, and I stood still 
at the door ; 

The baby laughed and prattled, playing with 
spools on the floor; 

Kentuck was out in the pasture; Conrad, my 
man, was gone. 

Near, nearer, Morgan's men were galloping, gal- 
loping on! 



Sudden I picked up baby, and ran to the pas- 
ture-bar. 

" Kentuck ! " I called,— '' Kentucky ! " She knew 
me ever so far ! 

I led her down the gully that turns off there to 
the right. 

And tied her to the bushes ; her head was just 
out of sight. 



As I ran back to the log house, at once there 
came a sound — 

The ring of hoofs, galloping hoofs, trembling 
over the ground — 

Coming into the turnpike out from the White- 
woman Glen — 

Morgan, Morgan the raider, and Morgan's terri- 
ble men. 
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As near they drew and nearer, my heart beat 

fast in alarm ; 
But still I stood in the doorway with baby on 

my arm. 
They came ; they passed ; with spur and whip 

in haste they sped along — 
Morgan, Morgan the raider, and his band, six 

hundred strong. 



Weary they looked and jaded, riding through 

night and through day ; 
Pushing on east to the river, many long miles 

away, 
To the border-strip where Virginia runs up into 

the west, 
And fording the Upper Ohio before they could 

stop to rest. 



On like the wind they hurried, and Morgan 
rode in advance ; 

Bright were his eyes like live coals, as he gave 
me a sidewise glance ; 

And I was just breathing freely, after my chok- 
ing pain. 

When the last one of the troopers suddenly 
drew his rein. 
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Frightened I was to death, sir ; I scarce dared 

look in his face, 
As he asked for a drink of water, and glanced 

around the place. 
I gave him a cup, and he smiled — 'tWas only 

a boy, you see, 
Faint and worn, with dim blue eyes ; and he 'd 

sailed on the Tennessee. 



Only sixteen he was, sir — a fond mother's only 

son — 
Off and away with Morgan before his life had 

begun ; 
The damp drops stood on his temples ; drawn 

was the boyish mouth ; 
And I thought me of the mother waiting down 

in the South. 



Oh ! pluck was he to the backbone, and clear 

grit through and through ; 
Boasted and bragged like a trooper; but the 

big words would n't do ; — 
The boy was dying, sir, dying, as plain as plain 

could be. 
Worn out by his ride with Morgan up from the 

Tennessee, 
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But when I told the laddie that I too was from 

the South, 
Water came in his dim eyes, and 'quivers around 

his mouth. 
" Do you know the Blue grass country ? '' he 

wistful began to say ; 
Then swayed like a willow sapling, and fainted 

dead away. 



I had him into the log house, and worked and 
brought him to; 

I fed him, and I coaxed him, as I thought his 
mother 'd do ; 

And when the lad got better, and the noise in 
his head was gone, 

Morgan's men were miles away, galloping, gal- 
loping on. 



'* Oh I must go!" he muttered; ''I must be 

up and away! 
Morgan — Morgan is waiting for me! Oh, what 

will Morgan say ? '' 
But I keard a sound of tramping, and kept him 

back from the door — 
The ringing sound of horses' hoofs that I had 

heard before. 
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And on, on came the soldiers — the Michigan 
cavalry — 

And fast they rode, and black they looked, gal- 
loping rapidly: 

They had followed hard on Morgan's track ; 
they had followed day and night ; 

But of Morgan and Morgan's raiders they had 
never caught a sight. 



And rich Ohio sat startled through all those 

summer days ; 
For strange, wild men were galloping over her 

broad highways — 
Now here, now there, now seen, now gone, now 

north, now east, now west. 
Through river valleys, and corn land farms, 

sweeping away her best. 



A bold ride and a long ride ! But they were 

taken at last. 
They almost reached the river by galloping hard 

and fast ; 
But the boys in blue were upon them «re ever 

they gained the ford. 
And Morgan, Morgan the raider, laid down his 

terrible sword. 
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Well, I kept the boy till evening — kept him 

i^unst his will — 
But he was tX)D weak to follow, and sat there 

pale and still. 
When it was cool and dusky — you'll wonder 

to hear me tell, 
But I stole down to that gully and brought up 

Kentucky Belle. 



I kissed the star on her forehead — my pretty, 

gentle lass — 
But I knew that she 'd be happy back in the 

old Blue grass. 
A suit of clothes of Conrad's, with all the 

money I had, 
And Kentuck, pretty Kentuck, I gave to the 

worn-out lad. 



I guided him to the southward as well as I 
knew how ; 

The boy rode off with many thanks and many 
a backward bow ; 

And then the glow, it faded, and my heart be- 
gan to swell, 

As down the glen away she went, my lost Ken- 
tucky Belle ! 
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When Conrad came in the evening, the moon 

was shining high ; 
Baby and I were both crying — I couldn't tell 

him why — 
But a battered suit of rebel gray was hanging 

on the wall, 
And a thin old horse, with drooping head, stood 

in Kentucky's stall. 



Well, he was kind, and never once said a hard 

word to me ; 
He knew I could n't help it — 't was all for the 

Tennessee. 
But, after the war was over, just think what 

came to pass — 
A letter, sir ; and the two were safe back in the 

old Blue grass. 



The lad had got across the border, riding Ken- 
tucky Belle ; 

And Kentuck, she was thriving, and fat, and 
hearty, and well ; 

He cared for her, and kept her, nor touched her 
with whip or spur. 

Ah ! we 've had many horses since, but never a 
horse like her ! 

— Constance Fenimore Woolsoyi. 
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STARVED ROCK ; OR, THE LAST OF 
THE ILLINOIS. 

Starved Rock is the unpoetical name of a sin- 
gular spot on the Illinois River, • about eight 
miles west of Ottawa. It is a rocky bluflf, ris- 
ing from the margin of the stream to the height 
of more than a hundred feet, and is only sepa- 
rated from the main land by a narrow chasm. 
Its length might probably measure two hundred 
and fifty feet. Its sides are perpendicular, and 
there is only one point where it can be as- 
cended, and that is by a narrow stair-like path. 
It is covered with many a cone-like evergreen, 
and, in summer, encircled by luxuriant grape 
and ivy vines, and clusters of richly colored 
flowers. It is, undoubtedly, the most conspicu- 
ous and beautiful pictorial feature of the slug- 
gish and lone Illinois, and is associated with the 
final extinction of the Illinois tribe of Indians. 
The legend, to which I listened from the lips of 
a venerable Indian-trader, is as follows : — 

Many years ago, the whole region lying be- 
tween Lake Michigan and the Mississippi was 
.the home and dominion of the Illinois Indians. 
F'or them alone did the buffalo and antelope 
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range over its broad prairies; for them did the 
finest of rivers roll their waters into the lap of 
Mexico, and bear upon their bosoms the birchen 
canoe, as they sought to capture the wild water- 
fowl ; and for them alone did the dense forest, 
crowding upon those streams, shelter their un- 
numbered denizens. In every direction might 
be seen the smoke of the wigwams, curling up- 
ward to mingle with the sunset clouds, which 
told them tales of the Spirit-land. 

Years passed on, and they continued to be at 
ease in their possessions. But the white man 
from the far East, with the miseries that have 
ever accompanied him on his march of usurpa- 
tion, began to wander into the wilderness, and 
trouble, to the poor red man, was the inevitable 
consequence. The baneful "fire-water,'' which 
was the gift of civilization, created dissensions 
among the savage tribes, until, in the process 
of time, and on account of purely imaginary 
evils, the Potawattamies from Michigan deter- 
mined to make war upon the Indians of Illinois. 
Fortune smiled upon the oppressors, and the 
identical rock in question was the spot that wit- 
nessed the extinction of an aboriginal tribe. 

It was the close of a long siege of cruel war- 
fare, and the afternoon of a day in the delight- 
ful Indian summer. The sunshine threw a 
mellow haze "upon the prairies, and tinged the 
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multitudinous flowers with deepest gold; while, 
in the shadow of the forest-islands, the doe and 
her fawn reposed in perfect quietness, lulled into 
contemporary slumber by the hiim of the grass- 
hopper and the wild bee. The wilderness world 
wore an aspect of a perfect Sabbath. But now, 
in the twinkling of an eye, the delightful soli- 
tude was broken by the shrill whoop, and dread- 
ful struggle of bloody conflict, upon the prairies 
and in the woods. All over the country were 
seen the dead bodies of the ill-fated Illinois, 
when it was ordered by Providence that the con- 
cluding skirmish between the hostile parties, 
should take •place in the vicinity of Starved 
Rock. 

The Potawattamies numbered near three hun- 
dred warriors, while the Illinois tribe was re- 
duced to about one hundred, who were mostly 
aged chiefs and youthful heroes, — the more des- 
perate warriors having already perished, and the 
women and the children of the tribe having 
already been massacred and consumed in their 
wigwams. The battle was most desperate be- 
tween the unequal parties. The Illinois were 
about to give up for lost, when, in their frenzy, 
they gave a defying shout, and retreated to the 
rocky bluff. From this, it was an easy matter 
to keep back their enemies, but alas ! from that 
moment they were to endure unthought-of suf- 
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fering, to the delight of their baffled, yet victori- 
ous enemies. 

To describe in words the scene that now fol- 
lowed and was prolonged for several days, is ut- 
terly impossible. Those stout-hearted Indians, 
in whom a nation was about to become extinct, 
chose to die upon their straHge fortress by 
starvation and thirst, rather than surrender 
themselves to the scalping knife of their exter- 
minators. And, with a few exceptions, this was 
the manner in which they did perish. Now 
and then, indeed, a desperate man would lower 
himself, hoping thereby to escape, but a toma- 
hawk would cleave his brain before he touched 
the water. 

Day followed day, and those helpless captives 
sat in silence, and gazed imploringly upon their 
broad and beautiful lands, while hunger was 
gnawing into their very vitals. Night followed 
night, and they looked upon the silent stars, 
and toward the home of the Great Spirit, but 
they murmured not at His decree. And, if they 
slept, in their dreams they once more played 
with their little children, or roamed the woods 
and prairies in perfect freedom. When morning 
dawned, it was but the harbinger of another day 
of agony ; but when the evening hour came, a 
smile would sometimes brighten up a haggard 
countenance, for the poor, unhappy soul, through 
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the eye of an obscure faith, had caught a 
glimpse of the Spirit-land. 

Day followed day, and the last lingering hope 
was abandoned. Their destiny was sealed, and 
no change for good could possibly take place, 
for the human blood hounds that watched their 
prey were utterly without mercy. The feeble 
white-haired chief crept into a thicket, and 
breathed his last. The recently strong warrior, 
uttering a protracted but feeble yell of exulta- 
tion, hurled his tomahawk on some fiend below, 
and then yielded himself up to the pains of his 
condition. The blithe form of^ the soft-eyed 
youth, parted with its strength, and was com- 
pelled to totter, and fall upon the earth, and die. 
Ten weary, weary days passed on, and the 
strongest man and the last of his race was 
numbered with the dead. 

— Charles Lanman. 



GIANT DESPAIR. 

But, by this time, the waters were greatly 
risen; by reason of which the way of going 
back was very dangerous. Then I thought that 
it is easier going out of the way when we are 
in than going in when we are out. .Yet the}^ 
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adventured to go back; but it was so dark, 
and the flood so high, that in their going 
back they . had like to have been drowned 
nine or ten times. Neither could they, with 
all the skill they had, get again to the stile 
that night. 

Wherefore, at last, lighting under a little 
shelter, they sat down there till daybreak; but, 
being weary, they fell asleep. Now there was 
not far from the place where they lay, a castle 
called Doubting Castle, the owner whereof was 
Giant Despair; and it was in his grounds they 
now were sleeping. Wherefore, he, getting up 
in the morning early, and walking up and down 
in his fields, caught Christian and Hopeful 
asleep in his grounds. 

Then, with a grim and surly voice, he bade 
them awake, and asked them whence they were, 
and what they did in his grounds. They told 
him they were pilgrims, and that they had lost 
their way. • Then said the giant : ^^ You have 
this night trespassed on me by trampling and 
lying on my ground ; and therefore you must 
go along with me." So they were forced to go, 
because he was stronger than they. They also 
had but little to say, for they knew themselves 
in a fault. 

The giant drove them before him, and put 
them inta his castle, into a yevy dark dungeon. 
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Here, then, they lay from Wednesday morning 
till Saturday night, without one bit of bread, or 
drop of drink, or light, or any one to ask how 
they did. They were therefore here in evil case, 
and were far from friends and acquaintance. 
Now, in this place Christian had double sorrow, 
because it was through his unadvised counsel 
that they were brought into this distress. 

Now, Giant Despair had a wife, and her name 
was Difl&dence. So, when he was gone to bed, 
he told his wife what he had. done; to wit, that 
he had taken a couple of prisoners and cast 
them into his dungeon for trespassing on his 
grounds. ' Then he asked her, also, what he had 
best to do further to them. So she asked him 
what they were, whence they came, and whither 
they were bound, and he told her. Then she 
counseled him that, when he arose in the mom^ 
ing, he should beat them without mercy. 

So, when he arose, he getteth him a grievous 
crab tree cudgel, and goes down into the dungeon 
to them, and there first falls to rating of them 
as if they were dogs, although they gave him 
never a word of distaste. Then he falls upon 
them, and beats them fearfully, in such sort 
that they were not able to help themselves, or 
turn them upon the floor. This done, he with- 
draws, and leaves them there to condole their 
misery and to mourn under their distresses. 
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So all that day they spent their time in noth- 
ing but sighs and bitter lamentations. 

The next night she talked with her husband 
about them further; and, understanding that 
they were yet alive, did advise him to counsel 
them to make away with themselves. So, when 
morning was come, he goes to them in a surly 
manner, as before, and perceiving them to be 
very sore with the stripes that he had given them 
the day before, he told them that, since they 
were never like to .come out of that place, their 
only way would be forthwith to make an end of 
themselves, either with knife, halter, or poison. 

** For why," said he, ^^ should you choose life, 
seeing it is attended with so much bitterness?" 

But they desired him to let them go. With 
which he looked ugly upon them, and, rushing 
to them, had doubtless made an end of them 
himself, but that he fell into one of his fits ; 
for he sometimes, in sunshiny weather, fell into 
fits, and lost for a time the use of his hand. 
Wherefore he withdrew, and left them, as before, 
to consider what to do. Then did the prisoners 
consult between themselves whether it was best 
to take his counsel or no. And thus they be- 
gan to discourse : — 

** Brother," said Christian, ^*what shall we do? 
The life that we now live is miserable ! For 
my part, I know not whether it is better to live 
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thus, or to die out of hand. My soul chooseth 
strangling, and death rather than life, and the 
grave is more easy for me than this dungedn I 
Shall we be ruled by the giant?" 

Said Hopeful : '* Indeed, our present condition is 
dreadful ; and death would be far more welcome 
to me than thus forever to abide. But let us 
consider; the lord of the country to which we 
are going hath said, * Thou shalt do no murder,' 
no, not to another man's person. Much more, 
then, are we forbidden to take his counsel to 
kill ourselves. 

^* Besides, he that kills another can but com- 
mit murder upon his body ; but for one to kill 
himself is to kill body and soul at once. And 
moreover, my brother, thou talkest of ease in 
the grave; but hast thou forgotten the hell, 
whither, for certain, the murderers go? For 
* no murderer hath eternal life ' etc. And let 
us consider, again, that all law is not in the 
hand of Giant Despair. Others, so far as I can 
understand, have been taken by him as well as 
we, and yet have escaped out of his hands. 

" Who knows but that God, who made the 
world, may cause that Giant Despair may die ; 
or that, at some time or other, he may forget 
to lock us in; or that he may in a short time, 
have another of his fits before us, and may lose 
the use of his limbs? And if ever that should 
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come to pass again, for my part, I am resolved 
to pluck up the heart of a man, and to try my 
utmost to get from under his hand. I was a 
fool that I did not try to do it before ; but, 
however, my brother, let us be patient and 
endure a while. 

"The time may come that may give us a 
happy release. But let us not be our own 
murderers." With these words Hopeful at 
present did moderate the mind of his brother. 
So they continued together in the dark that day 
in their sad and doleful condition. 

— John Bu7iyan, 



ESCAPE PROM DOUBTING CASTLE. 

Well, toward evening the giant goes down 
into the dungeon again to see if his prisoners 
had taken his counsel. But when he came 
there, he found them alive; and, truly, alive 
was all; for now, what for want of bread and 
water, and by reason of the wounds they re- 
ceived when he beat them, they could do little 
but breathe. 

But, I say, he found them alive, at which he 
fell into a grievous rage, and told them that, 
seeing that they had disobeyed his counsel, it 
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should be worse with them than if they had 
never been bom. At this they trembled greatly, 
and I think that Christian fell into a swoon. 
But, coming a little to himself again, they re- 
newed their discourse about the giant's counsel, 
and whether yet they had best take it or no. 

Now Christian again seemed to be for doing 
it, but Hopeful made his second reply as fol 
loweth-: "My brother, rememberest thou not 
how valiant thou hast been heretofore? Apol- 
lyon could not crush thee ; nor could all that 
thou didst hear, or see, or feel in the Valley of 
the Shddow of Death. 

" What hardships, terror, and amazement hast 
thou already gone through! and art thou now 
nothing but fear? Thou seest that I am in the 
dungeon with thee — a far weaker man by nature 
than thou art; also this giant has wounded me 
as well as thee, and has also cut off the bread 
and water from my mouth ; and with thee I 
mourn without the light. 

" But let us exercise a little more patience. 
Remember how thou playedst the man at 
Vanity Pair, and wast neither afraid of the 
chain nor cage, nor yet of bloody death. 
Wherefore let us, at least to avoid the shame 
that becomes not a Christian to be found in, 
bear up with patience as well as we can.'' 

Now, night being come again, and the giant 
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and his wife being in bed, she asked him con- 
cerning the prisoners, and if they had taken his 
counsel ; to which he replied : *^ They are sturdy 
rogues ; they choose rather to bear all hardships, 
than to make away with themselves." 

Then said she : *^ Take .them into the castle- 
yard to-morrow, and show them the bones and 
skulls of those that thou hast already dispatched, 
and make them believe, ere a week comes to an 
end, thou wilt also tear them in pieces as thou 
hast done their fellows before them." 

So, when morning was come, the giant goes 
to them again, and takes them into the castle- 
yard, and shows them as his wife had bidden 
him. ^' These," said he, ^*were pilgrims as you 
are, once; and they trespassed on my grounds 
as you have done, and when I thought fit, I tore 
them in pieces ; and so within ten days I will 
do you. Go ! Get you down to your den 
again ! " And with that he beat them all the 
way thither. 

They lay, therefore, all day on Saturday in 
lamentable case, as before. Now, when night was 
come, and Mrs. Diffidence and her husband, the 
giant, had gone to bed, they began to renew 
their discourse of their prisoners ; and withal the 
old giant wondered that he could neither by his 
blows nor counsel bring them to an end. 

And with that his wife replied : '^ I fear that 
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they live in hopes that some one will come to 
relieve them, or that they have picklocks about 
them, by means of which they hope to escape.'' 

"And sayest thou so, my dear?" said the 
giant. " I will therefore search them in the 
morning." 

Well, on Saturday night they began to pray, 
and continued in prayer till almost break of day. 

Now, a little before it was day, good Chris- 
tian, as one half amazed, broke out in this pas- 
sionate speech : " What a fool," quoth he, " am I, 
thus to lie in a* stinking dungeon, when I may 
as well walk at liberty ! I have a key in my 
bosom called Promise, that #ill, I am persuaded, 
open any lock in Doubting Castle." Then said 
Hopeful : " That is good news, good brother I 
Pluck it out of thy bosom, and try." 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, and 
began to try at the dungeon door, whose bolt, as 
he turned the key, gave back, and the door flew 
open with ease, and Christian and Hopeful both 
came out. Then he went to the outward door 
that leads into the castle yard, and with his key 
opened that door also. After, he went to the 
iron gate, for that must be opened too; but that 
lock went very hard, yet the key did open it. 

Then they thrust open the door to make their 
escape with speed; but that gate, as it opened, 
made such a creaking that it waked Giant De- 

5 
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spair, who, hastily rising to pursue his prison- 
ers, felt. his limbs to fail, for his fits took him 
again, so that he could by no means go after 
them. Then they went on and came to the 
king's highway, and were safe, because they 
were out of the giant's jurisdiction. 

Now, when they were gone over the stile, they 
began to contrive with themselves what they 
should do at the stile to prevent those that 
should come after from falling into the hands of 
Giant Despair. So they consented to erect there 
a pillar, and to engrave upon •the side thereof 
this sentence : ** Over this stile is the way to 
Doubting Castle, wliich is kept by Giant De- 
spair, who despiseth the king of the celestial 
country, and seeks to destroy his holy pilgrims." 
Many, therefore, that followed after, read what 
was written, and escaped the danger. 

— John Bunyan, 



THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 

Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven's own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 
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Thou comest not when violets lean 
O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 
Nod o'er the ground-bird's hidden nest. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue, blue as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

Thou waitest late, and com'st alone, 
When woods are bare, and birds have flown. 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 

— William Cullen Bryayit, 



THE SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Fellow-Countrymen : At this second appear- 
ing to take the oath of the Presidential office, 
there is less occasion for an extended address 
than there was at the first Then, a statement, 
somewhat in detail, of a course to be pursued, 
seemed fitting and proper. Now, at the expira- 
tion of four years, during which public declara- 
tions have been constantly called forth on every 
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point and phase of the great contest which still 
absorbs the attention and engrosses the energies 
of the nation, little that is new could be pre- 
sented. The progress of our arms, upon which 
all else chiefly depends, is as well known to the 
public as to myself ; and it is, I trust, reasonably 
satisfactory and encouraging to all. With high 
hope for the future, no prediction in 
regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to 
this, four years ago, all thoughts 
were anxiously directed to an im- 
pending civil war. All dreaded it; 
all sought to avert it. While the 
^ inaugural address was being de- 
livered from this place, devoted alto- 
gether to saving the Union without war, in- 
surgent agents were in the city seeking to 
destroy it without war — seeking to dissolve the 
Union, and divide effects, by negotiation. Both 
parties deprecated war ; but one of them would 
make war rather than let the nation survive ; 
and the other would accept war rather than let 
it perish. And the war came. 

One eighth of the wjiole population were colored 
slaves, not distributed generally over the Union, 
but localized in the southern part of it. These 
slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful in- 
terest. All knew that this interest was, some- 
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how, the cause of the war. To strengthen, 
perpetuate, and extend this interest was the 
object for which the insurgents would rend the 
Union, even by war; while the Government 
claimed no right to do more than to restrict the 
territorial enlargement of it. Neither party ex- 
pected for the war the magnitude or the dura- 
tion which it has already attained. Neither 
anticipated that the cause of the conflict might 
cease with, or even before, the conflict itself 
should cease. Each looked for an easier triumph, 
and a result less fundamental and astounding. 
Both read the same Bible, and pray to the 
same God; and each invokes His aid against 
the other. It may seem strange that any men 
should dare to ask a just God's assistance in 
wringing their bread from the sweat of other 
men's faces; but let us judge not, that we be 
not judged. The prayers of both could not be 
answered; that of neither has been answered 
fully. The Almighty has His own purposes. 
*^ Woe unto the world because of offenses ! for 
it must needs be that offenses come; but woe 
to that man by whom the offense cometh." If 
we shall suppose American slavery is one of 
those offenses which, in the providence of God, 
must needs come, but which, having continued 
through His appointed time, He now wills to 
remove, and that He gives to both North and 
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South this terrible war, as the woe due to those 
by whom the oflFense came, shall we discern 
therein any departure from those divine attrib- 
utes which the believers in a living God always 
ascribe to Him ? Fondly do we hope, fervently 
do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war 
may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that 
it continue until all the wealth piled by the 
bondman's two hundred and fifty years of un- 
requited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop 
of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by 
another drawn with the sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must be said, 
" The judgments of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether." 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to 
see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in ; to bind up the nation's wounds ; 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow, and his orphan ; to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and a 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations. 

— Abraham Lincoln. 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

When Freedom, from her mountain height, 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there ! 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She called her eagle-bearer down. 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land I 
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Majestic monarch of the cloud ! 

Who rear'st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumpings loud, 
And see the lightning lances driven, 

When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder drum of heaven ! 
Child of the sun! to thee 'tis given 

To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke. 
To ward away the battle stroke. 
And bid its blendings shine afar. 
Like rainbows on a cloud of war — 

The harbingers of victory! 



Flag of the brave! thy folds ^hall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high. 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on, — 
Ere yet the life blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, — 
Each soldier's eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-bom glories burn ; 
And as his springing steps advance. 
Catch war and vengeance at the glance! 
And when the cannon mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 
And gory sabers rise and fall. 
Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall ; 
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Then shall thj' meteor glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall sink beneath 

Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 

Flag of the seas I on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave, 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail. 
And frighted waves rush wildly back, 
Before the broadside's reeling rack ; 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o'er his closing eye. 

Flag of the free heart's hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given ! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were bom in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes th^ foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet. 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us ? 

— Joseph R, Drake, 
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ICHABOD CRANE. 

In the bosom of one of those spacious coves 
which indent the eastern shore of the Hudson, 
at that broad expansion of the river denominated 
by the ancient Dutch navigators the Tappan 
Zee, and where they always pru- 
dently shortened sail, and im- 
plored the protection of St. 
Nicholas when they crossed, 
there lies a small market 
town or rural port, which by 
some is called Greensburgh, 
but which is more generally 
and properly known by the 
name of Tarry Town. This 
name was given, we are told, 
in former days by the good housewives of the 
adjacent country, from the inveterate propensity 
of their husbands to linger about the village 
tavern on market days. Be that as it may, I do 
not vouch for the fact, but merely advert to it 
for the sake of being precise and authentic. 
Not far from this village, perhaps about two 
miles, there is a little valley, or rather lap of 
land, among high hills, which is one of the 
quietest places in the whole world. A small 
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brook glides through it, with just murmur 
enough to lull one to repose ; and the occasional 
whistle of a quail, or tapping of a woodpecker, 
is almost the only sound that ever breaks in 
upon the uniform tranquillity. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first ex- 
ploit in squirrel-shooting was in a grove of tall 
walnut trees that shades one side of the valley. 
I had wandered into it at noon-time, when all 
nature is peculiarly quiet, and was startled by 
the roar of my own gun as it broke the Sab- 
bath stillness around, and was prolonged and re- 
verberated by the angry echoes. If ever I should 
wish for a retreat, whither I might steal from 
the world and its distractions, and dream quietly 
away the remnant of a troubled life, I know of 
none more promising than this little valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and the 
peculiar character of its inhabitants, who are 
descendants from the original Dutch settlers, this 
sequestered glen has long been known by the 
name of Sleepy Hollow, and its rustic lads are 
called the Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout all 
the neighboring country. A drowsy, dreamy in- 
fluence seems to hang over the land, and to per- 
vade the very atmosphere. Some say that the 
place was bewitched by a high German doctor, 
during the early days of the settlement ; others, 
that an old Indian chief, the prophet or wizard 
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of his tribe, held his powwows there before the 
country was discovered by Master Hendrick 
Hudson.^ Certain it is, the place still continues 
under the sway of some witching power, that 
holds a spell over the minds of the good people, 
causing them to walk in a continual reverie. 
They are given to all kinds of marvelous be- 
liefs, are subject to trances and visions, and fre- 
quently see strange sights, and hear music and 
voices in the air. The whole neighborhood 
abounds with local tales, haunted spots, and twi- 
light superstitions ; stars shoot and meteors glare 
oftener across the valley than in any other part 
of the country, and the nightmare, with her 
whole ninefold, seems to make it the favorite 
scene of her gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this 
enchanted region, and seems to be commander 
in chief of all the powers of the air, is the ap- 
parition of a figure on horseback, without a 
head. It is said by some to be the ghost of a 
Hessian trooper, whose head had been carried 
away by a cannon ball, in some nameless bat- 
tle during the Revolutionary War, and who is 
ever and anon seen by the country folk, hurry- 
ing along in the gloom of night, as if on the 
wings of the wind. His haunts are not confined 

^ Henry Hudson. An eminent English navigator, who discov- 
ered the Hudson River in 1609. 



to the valley, but extend at times to the adj.acexit 
roads, and- especially to the vicinity of a church 
at no great distance. Indeed, certain of the most 
authentic historians of those parts, who have 
been careful in collecting and collating the float- 
ing facts concerning this specter, allege that, the 
body of the trooper having been buried in the 
churchyard, the ghost rides forth to the scene 
of battle in nightly quest of his head ; and 
that the rushing speed with which he sometimes 
passes along the Hollow, like a midnight blast, 
is owing to his being belated, and in a hurry to 
get back to the churchyard before daybreak. 

Such is the general purport of this legendary 
superstition, which has furnished materials for 
many a wild story in that region of shadows ; 
and the specter is known at all the country fire- 
sides, by the name of the Headless Horseman 
of Sleepy Hollow. 

It is remarkable that the visionary propensity 
I have mentioned is not confined to the native 
inhabitants of the valley, but is unconsciously 
imbibed by every one who resides there for a 
time. However wide awake they may have been 
before they entered that sleepy region, they are 
sure, in a little time, to inhale the witching in- 
fluence of the air, and begin to grow imagina- 
tive, — to dream dreams and see apparitions. 

I mention this peaceful spot with all possible 
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laud; for it is in such little retired Dutch val- 
leys, found here and there embosomed in the 
great State of New York, that population, man- 
ners, and customs remain fixed ; while the great 
torrent of migration and improvement which is 
making such incessant changes in other parts 
of this restless country sweeps by them unob- 
served. They are like those little nooks of still 
water which border a rapid stream, where we 
may see the straw and bubble riding quietly at 
anchor, or slowly revolving in their mimic har- 
bor, undisturbed by the rush of the passing cur- 
rent. Though many years have elapsed since I 
trod the drowsy shades of Sleepy Hollow, yet I 
question whether I should not still find the 
same trees and the same families vegetating in 
its sheltered bosom. 

In this by-place of nature there abode, in a 
remote period of American history, that is to 
say, some thirty years since, a worthy wight of 
the name of Ichabod Crane; who sojourned, or, 
as he expressed it, "tarried,'' in Sleepy Hollow, 
for the purpose of instructing the children of 
the vicinity. He was a native of Connecticut, 
a State which supplies the Union with pioneers 
for the mind as well as for the forest, and sends 
forth yearly its legions of frontier woodsmen and 
country schoolmasters. The cognomen of Crane 
was not inapplicable to his person. He was 
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tall, but exceedingly lank, with narrow shoul- 
ders, long arms and legs, hands that dangled a 
mile out of his sleeves, feet that might have 
served for shovels, and his whole frame most 
loosely hung together. His head was small, and 
flat at top, with huge ears, large, green, glassy 
eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that it looked 
like a weathercock, perched upon his spindle 
neck, to tell which way the wind blew. To see 
him striding along the profile of a hill on a 
windy day, with his clothes bagging and flutter- 
ing about him, one might have mistaken him 
for the genius of famine descending upon the 
earth, or some scarecrow eloped from a cornfield. 
His schoolhouse was a low building of one 
large room, rudely constructed of logs ; the win- 
dows partly glazed, and partly patched with 
leaves of old copy books. It was most ingen- 
iously secured at vacant hours by a withe twisted 
in the handle of the door, and stakes set against 
the window shutters ; so that, though a thief 
might get in with perfect ease, he would find 
some embarrassment in getting out ; an idea 
most probably borrowed by the architect, Yost 
Van Houten, from the mystery of an eel pot. 
The schoolhouse stood in a rather lonely but 
pleasant situation, just at the foot of a woody 
hill, with a brook running close by, and a for- 
midable birch-tree growing at one end of it. 
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From hence the low murmur of his pupils* 
voices, conning over their lessons, might be 
heard in a drowsy summer's day, like the hum 
of a beehive, interrupted now and then by the 
authoritative voice of the master, in the tone of 
menace or command ; or, peradventure, by the 
appalling sound of the birch, as he urged some 
tardy loiterer along the flowery path of knowl- 
edge. Truth to say, he was a conscientious 
man, and ever bore in mind the golden maxim, 
"Spare the rod and spoil the child." Ichabod 
Crane's scholars certainly were not spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, however, that 
he was one of those cruel potentates of the 
school who joy in the smart of their subjects ; 
on the contrary, he administered justice with 
discrimination rather than severity, taking the 
burden off the backs of the weak, and laying it 
on those of the strong. Your mere puny strip- 
ling, that winced at the least flourish of the 
rod, was passed by with indulgence; but the 
claims of justice were satisfied by inflicting a 
double portion on some little, tough, wrong- 
headed, broad-skirted Dutch urchin, who sulked 
and swelled, and grew dogged and sullen beneath 
the birch. All this he called "doing his duty 
by their parents ; " and he never inflicted a 
chastisement without following it by the assur- 
ance, so consolatory to the smarting urchin, that 
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'^ he would remember it, and thank him for it, 
the longest day he had to live." 

When school-hours were over, he was even 
the companion and playmate of the larger boys; 
and on holiday afternoons would convoy some 
of the smaller ones home, who happened to have 
pretty sisters, or good housewives for mothers, 
noted for the comforts of the cupboard. Indeed, 
it behooved him to keep on good terms with his 
pupils. The revenue arising from his school 
was small, and would have been scarcely suf- 
ficient to furnish him with daily bread; for he 
was a huge feeder, and, though lank, had the 
dilating powers of an anaconda; but to help out 
his maintenance, he was, according to country 
custom in those parts, boarded and lodged at 
the houses of the farmers, whose children he 
instructed. With these he lived successively a 
week at a time, thus going the rounds of the 
neighborhood, with all his worldly effects tied 
up in a cotton handkerchief. 

That all this might not be too onerous on the 
purses of his rustic patrons, who are apt to 
consider the costs of schooling a grievous bur- 
den, and schoolmasters as mere drones, he had 
various ways of rendering himself both useful 
and agreeable. He assisted the farmers occa- 
sionally in the lighter labors of their farms; 
helped to make hay ; mended the fences ; took 
6 
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the horses to water ; drove the cows from pasture ; 
cut wood for the winter fire. He laid aside, too, 
all the dominant dignity and absolute sway with 
which he lorded it in his little empire, the 
school, and became wonderfully gentle and in- 
gratiating. He found favor in the eyes of the 
mothers, by petting the children, particularly 
the youngest; and, like the lion bold, which 
whilom so magnanimously the lamb did hold, 
he would sit with a child on one knee, and rock 
a cradle with his foot for whole hours together. 
In addition to his other vocations, he was the 
singing-master of the neighborhood, and picked 
up many bright shillings by instructing the 
young folks in psalmody. It was a matter of 
no little vanity to him, on Sundays, to take his 
station in front of the church gallery, with a 
band of chosen singers, where, in his own mind, 
he completely carried away the palm from the 
parson. Certain it is, his voice resounded far 
above all the rest of the congregation ; and there 
are peculiar quavers still to be heard in that 
church, and which may even be heard half a 
mile off, quite to the opposite side of the mill 
pond, on a still Sunday morning, which are 
said to be legitimately descended from the nose 
of Ichabod Crane. Thus by divers little make- 
shifts in that ingenious way which is commonly 
denominated "by hook and by crook," the 
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worthy pedagogue got on tolerably enougli, and 
was thought, by all who understood nothing of 
the labor of headwork, to have a wonderfully 
easy life of it. 

The schoolmaster is generally a man of some 
importance in the female circle of a rural neigh- 
borhood, being considered a kind of idle gentle- 
manlike personage, of vastly superior taste and 
accomplishments to the rough country swains, 
and, indeed, inferior in learning only to the 
parson. His appearance, therefore, is apt to 
occasion some little stir at the tea table of a 
farmhouse, and the addition of a supernumerary 
dish of cakes or sweetmeats, or, peradventure, 
the parade of a silver teapot. Our man of 
letters, therefore, was peculiarly happy in the 
smiles of all the country damsels. How he 
would figure among them in the churchyard, 
between services on Sundays ! gathering grapes 
for them from the wild vines that overrun the 
surrounding trees ; reciting for their amusement 
all the epitaphs on the tombstones; or saunter- 
ing, with a whole bevy of them, along the banks 
of the adjacent mill pond; while the more bash- 
ful country bumpkins hung sheepishly back, 
envying his superior elegance and address. 

From his half itinerant life, also, he was a kind 
of traveling gazette, carrying the whole budget of 
local gossip from house to house; so that his 
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appearance was always greeted with satisfaction. 
He was, moreover, esteemed by the women as a 
man of great erudition, for he had read several 
books quite through, and was a perfect master 
of Cotton Mather's History of New England 
Witchcraft, in which, by the way, he most 
firmly and potently believed. 

He was, in fact, a mixture of small shrewd- 
ness and simple credulity. His appetite for the 
marvelous, and his powers of digesting it, were 
equally extraordinary ; and both had been in- 
creased by his residence in this spellbound 
region. No tale was too gross or monstrous for 
his capacious swallow. It was often his de- 
light, after his school was dismissed in the 
afternoon, to stretch himself on the rich bed, of 
clover bordering the little brook that whimpered 
by his schoolhouse, and there con over old 
Mather's direful tales until the gathering dusk 
of the evening made the printed page a mere 
mist before his eyes. Then, as he wended his 
way, by swamp and stream and awful woodland, 
to the farmhouse where he happened to be 
quartered, every sound of nature, at that witch- 
ing hour, fluttered his excited imagination ; the 
moan of the whip-poor-will from the hillside; 
the boding cry of the tree toad, that harbinger 
of storm ; the dreary hooting of the screech owl, 
or the sudden rustling in the thicket of birds 
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frightened from their roost. The fireflies, too, 
which sparkled most vividly in the darkest 
places, now and then startled him, as one of 
uncommon brightness would stream across his 
path ; and if, by chance, a huge blockhead of a 
beetle came winging his blundering flight against 
him, the poor varlet was ready to give up the 
ghost, with the idea that he was struck with a 
witch's token. ^ His only resource on such oc- 
casions, either to drown thought or drive away 
evil spirits, was to sing psalm-tunes ; and the 
good people of Sleepy Hollow, as they sat by 
their doors of an evening, were often filled with 
awe at hearing his nasal melody, " in linked 
sweetness long drawn out," floating from the 
distant hill, or along the dusky road. 

Another of his sources of fearful pleasure was 
to pass long winter evenings with the old Dutch 
wives, as they sat spinning by the fire, with a 
row of apples roasting and spluttering along 
the hearth, and listen to their marvelous tales 
of ghosts and goblins, and haunted fields, 
and haunted brooks, and haunted bridges, and 
haunted houses, and particularly of the Headless 
Horseman, or Galloping Hessian of the Hollow, 
as they sometimes called him. He would de- 
light them equally by his anecdotes of witch- 
craft, and of the direful omens and portentous 
sights and sounds in the air, which prevailed 
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in the earlier times of Connecticut; and would 
frighten them wofully with speculations upon 
comets and shooting stars, and with the alarm- 
ing fa;ct that the world did absolutely turn 
round, and that they were half the time topsy- 
turvy I 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, while 
snugly cuddling in the chimney corner of a 
chamber that was all of a ruddy glow from the 
crackling wood fire, and where, of course, no 
specter dared to show his face, it was dearly 
purchased by the terrors of his subsequent walk 
homeward. What fearful shapes and shadows 
beset his path amid the dim and ghastly glare 
of a snowy night I With what wistful look did 
he eye every trembling ray of light streaming 
across the waste fields from some distant win- 
dow ! How often was he appalled by some shrub 
covered with snow, which, like a sheeted specter, 
beset his very path ! How often did he shrink 
with curdling awe at the sound of his own 
steps on the frosty crust beneath his feet, and 
dread to look over his shoulder, lest he should 
behold some uncouth being tramping close be- 
hind him ! And how often was he thrown into 
complete dismay by some rushing blast howling 
among the trees, in the idea that it was the Gal- 
loping Hessian on one of his nightly scourings ! 

All these, however, were mere terrors of the 
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night, phantoms of the mind, that walk in dark- 
ness; and though he had seen many specters in 
his time, and been more than once beset by 
Satan in divers shapes in his lonely perambula- 
tions, yet daylight put an end to all these evils ; 
and he would have passed a pleasant life of it 
in despite of the devil and all his works, if his 
path had not been crossed by a being that causes 
more perplexity to mortal man than ghosts, gob- 
lins, and the whole race of witches put together, 
and that was — a woman. 

vk vk H* si* H* 

It was the very witching-time of night that 
Ichabod, heavy-hearted and crestfallen, pursued 
his travels homeward, along the sides of the 
lofty hills which rise above Tarry Town, and 
which he had traversed so cheerily in the after- 
noon. The hour was as dismal as himself. Far 
below him the Tappan Zee spread its dusky and 
indistinct waste of waters, with here and there 
the tall mast of a sloop, riding quietly at anchor 
under the land. In the dead hush of midnight 
he could even hear the barking of the watchdog 
from the opposite shore of the Hudson; but it 
was so vague and faint as only to give an idea 
of his distance from this faithful companion of 
man. Now and then, too, the long-drq^n crow- 
ing of a cock, accidentally awakened, would 
sound far, far off, from some farmhouse away 
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among the hills ; but it was like a dreaming 
sound in his ear. No signs of life occurred 
near him, but occasionally the melancholy chirp 
of a cricket, or perhaps the guttural twang 
of a bullfrog from a neighboring marsh, as if 
sleeping uncomfortably, and turning suddenly 
in his bed. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he 
had heard in the afternoon now came crowding 
upon his recollection. The night grew darker 
and darker; the stars seemed to sink deeper 
in the sky, and driving clouds occasionally hid 
them from his sight. He had never felt so lonely 
and dismal. He was, moreover, approaching the 
very place where many of the scenes of the 
ghost-stories had been laid. In the center of 
the road stood an enormous tulip tree, which 
towered like a giant before all the other trees 
of the neighborhood, and formed a kind of land- 
mark. Its limbs were gnarled and fantastic, 
large enough to form trunks for ordinary trees, 
twisting down almost to the earth, and rising 
again into the air. It was connected with the 
tragical story of the unfortunate Andr6, who 
had been taken prisoner hard by, and was uni- 
versally known by the name of Major Andre's 
tree. The common people regarded it Avith a 
mixture of respect and superstition, partly out of 
sympathy for the fate of its ill-starred namesake, 
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and partly from the tales of strange sights and 
doleful lamentations told concerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he 
began to whistle ; he thought his whistle was 
answered; it was but a blast sweeping sharply 
through the dry branches. As he approached a 
little nearer, he thoug^ht he saw something white 
hanging in the midst of the tree; he paused 
and ceased whistling; but on looking more nar- 
rowly, perceived that it was a place where the 
tree had been scathed by lightning, and the 
white wood laid bare. Suddenly he heard a 
groan, — his teeth chattered and his knees smote 
against the saddle; it was but the rubbing of 
one huge bough upon another, as they were 
swayed about by the breeze. He passed the tree 
in safety, but new perils lay before him. 

About two hundred yards from the tree a 
small brook crossed the road, and ran into a 
marshy and thickly wooded glen, known by the 
name of Wiley's Swamp. A few rough logs, 
laid side by side, served for a bridge over this 
stream. On that side of the road where the 
brook entered the wood, a group of oaks and 
chestnuts, matted thick with wild grapevines, 
threw a cavernous gloom over it. To pass this 
bridge was the severest trial. It was at this 
identical spot that the unfortunate Andrd was 
captured, and under the covert of those chest- 
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nuts and vines were the sturdy yeomen con- 
cealed who surprised him. This has ever since 
been considered a haunted stream, and fearful 
are the feelings of the schoolboy who has to 
pass it alone after dark. 

As he approached the stream, his heart. began 
to thump; he summoned up, however, all his 
resolution, gave his horse half a score of kicks 
in the ribs, and attempted to dash briskly across 
the bridge, but instead of starting forward, the 
perverse old animal made a lateral movement, 
and ran broadside against the fence. Ichabod, 
whose fears increased with the delay, jerked the 
reins on the other side, and kicked lustily with 
the contrary foot ; it was all in vain. His steed 
started, it is true, but it was only to plunge to 
the opposite side of the road into a thicket of 
brambles and alder-bushes. The schoolmaster 
now bestowed both whip and heel upon the 
starveling ribs of old Gunpowder, who dashed 
forward snuffling and snorting, but came to a 
stand just by the bridge with a suddenness that 
had nearly sent his rider sprawling over his 
head. Just at this moment a plashy tramp by 
the side of the bridge caught the sensitive ear 
of Ichabod. In the dark shadow of the grove, 
on the margin of the brook, he beheld some- 
thing huge, misshapen, black, and towering. It 
Stirred not, but seemed gathered up in the 
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gloom, like some gigantic monster ready to 
spring upon the traveler. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose 
upon his head with terror. What was to be 
done? To turn and fly was now too late; and, 
besides, what chance was there of escaping 
ghost or goblin, if such it was, which could ride 
upon the wings of the wind? Summoning up, 
therefore, a show of courage, he demanded in 
stammering accents, " Who are you ? " He re- 
ceived no reply. He repeated his demand in a 
still more agitated voice. Still there was no 
answer. Once more he cudgeled the sides of 
the inflexible Gunpowder, ^nd, shutting his eyes, 
broke forth with involuntary fervor into a 
psalm-tune. Just then the shadowy object of 
alarm put itself in motion, and with a scramble 
and a bound stood at once in the middle of the 
road. Though the night was dark and dismal, 
yet the form of the unknown might now in 
some degree be ascertained. He appeared to be 
a horseman of large dimensions, and mounted 
on a black horse of powerful frame. He made 
no offer of molestation or sociability, but kept 
aloof on one side of the road, jogging along on 
the blind side of old Gunpowder, who had now 
got over his fright and waywardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange 
midnight companion, and bethought himself of 
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the adventure of Brom Bones with the Galloping 
Hessian, now quickened his steed in hopes of 
leaving him behind. The stranger, however, 
quickened his horse to an equal pace. Ichabod 
pulled up and fell into a walk, thinking to lag 
behind : the other did the same. His heart be- 
gan to sink within him ; he endeavored to re- 
sume his psalm-tune, but his parched tongue 
clave to the roof of his mouth, and he could not 
utter a stave. There was something in the 
moody and dogged silence of this pertinacious 
companion that was mysterious and appalling. 
It was soon fearfully accounted for. On mount- 
ing a rising ground, wliich brought the figure of 
his fellow-traveler in relief against the sky, gi- 
gantic in height, and muffled in a cloak, Ichabod 
was horror-struck on perceiving that he was 
headless ! But his horror was still more in- 
creased on observing that the head, which should 
have rested on his shoulders, was carried before 
him on the pommel of the saddle: his terror 
rose to desperation ; he rained a shower of kicks 
and blows upon Gunpowder, hoping by a sudden 
movement to give his companion the slip, but 
the specter started full jump with him. Away 
then they dashed through thick and thin, stones 
flying and sparks flashing at every bound. Icha- 
bod's flimsy garments fluttered in the air, as he 
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stretched his long, lank body away over his 
horse's head in the eagerness of his flight. 

They had now reached the road which turns 
off to Sleepy Hollow; but Gunpowder, who 
seemed possessed with a demon, instead of keep- 
ing up it, made an opposite turn, and plunged 
headlong down the hill to the left. This road 
leads through a sandy hollow, shaded by trees 
for about a quarter of a mile, where it crosses 
the bridge famous in goblin story ; and just 
beyond swells the green knoll on which stands 
the whitewashed church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given his 
unskillful rider an apparent advantage in the 
chase; but just as he had got half way through 
the hollow, the girths of the saddle gave way, 
and he felt it slipping from under him. He 
seized it by the pommel, and endeavored to hold 
it firm, but in vain ; and had just time to save 
himself by clasping old Gunpowder round the 
neck, when the saddle fell to the earth, and he 
heard it trampled under foot by his pursuer. 
For a moment the terror of Hans Van Ripper's 
wrath passed across his mind, — for it was his 
Sunday saddle, — but this was no time for petty 
fears ; the goblin was hard on his haunches, and 
(unskillful rider that he was 1 ) he had much ado 
to maintain his seat, sometimes slipping on one 
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side, sometimes on the other, and sometimes 
jolted on the high ridge of his horse's backbone 
with a violence that he verily feared would 
cleave him asunder. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with 
the hope that the church bridge was at hand. 
The wavering reflection of a silver star in the 
bosom of the brook told him that he was not 
mistaken. He saw the walls of the church 
dimly glaring under the trees beyond. He rec- 
ollected the place where Brom Bones 's ghostly 
competitor had disappeared. " If I can but reach 
that bridge," thought Ichabod, " I am safe." 
Just then he heard the*black steed panting and 
blowing close behind him ; he even fancied that 
he felt his hot breath. Another convulsive kick 
in the ribs, and^ old Gunpowder sprang upon the 
bridge ; he thundered over the resounding planks ; 
he gained the opposite side: and now Ichabod 
cast a look behind, to see if his pursuer should 
vanish, according to rule, in a flash of fire and 
brimstone. Just then he saw the goblin rising 
in his stirrups and in the very act of hurling 
his head at him. Ichabod endeavored to dodge 
the horrible missile, but too late. It encountered 
his cranium with a tremendous crash ; he was 
tumbled headlong into the dust, and Gunpowder, 
the black steed and the goblin rider, passed by 
like a whirlwind. 
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The next morning the old horse was found, 
without his saddle, and with the bridle under 
his feet, soberly cropping the grass at his 
master's gate. Ichabod did not make his ap- 
pearance at breakfast. Dinner hour came; but 
no Ichabod I The boys assembled at the school- 
house, and strolled idly about the banks of the 
brook; but no schoolmaster. Hans Van Ripper 
now began to feel some uneasiness about the 
fate of poor Ichabod and his saddle. An in- 
quiry was set on foot, and after diligent inves- 
tigation they came upon his traces. In one part 
of the road leading to the church was found the 
saddle trampled in the dirt ; the tracks of horses' 
hoofs, deeply dented in the road, and evidently 
at furious speed, were traced to the bridge, 
beyond which, on the bank of a broad part of 
the brook where the water ran deep and black, 
was found the hat of the unfortunate Ichabod, 
and close beside it a shattered pumpkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body of the 
schoolmaster was not to be discovered. Hans 
Van Ripper, as executor of his estate, examined 
the bundle which contained all his worldly 
effects. They consisted of two shirts and a half, 
two stocks for the neck, a pair or two of worsted 
stockings, an old pair of corduroy smallclothes, 
a rusty razor, a book of psalm-tunes full of 
dog's-ears, and a broken pitch pipe. As to the 
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books and fuhiiture of the schoolliouse, they 
belonged to the community, excepting Cotton 
Mather's History of Witchcraft, a New England 
Almanac, and a book of dreams and fortune 
telling, in which last was a sheet of foolscap 
much scribbled and blotted in several fruitless 
attempts to make a copy of verses in honor of 
the heiress of Van Tassel. These magic books 
and the poetic scrawl were forthwith consigned 
to the flames by Hans Van Ripper, who, from 
that time forward, determined to send his chil- 
dren no more to school, observing that he never 
knew any good come of this same reading and 
writing. Whatever money the schoolmaster pos- 
sessed — and he had received his quarter's pay 
but a day or two before — he must have had 
about his person at the time of his disappearance. 
The mysterious event caused much specula- 
tion at the church on the following Sunday. 
Knots of gazers and gossips were collected in 
the churchyard, at the bridge, and at the spot 
where the hat and pumpkin had been found. 
The stories of Brouwer, of Bones, and a whole 
budget of others, were called to mind ; and when 
they had diligently considered them all, and 
compared them with the symptoms of the pres- 
ent case, they shook their heads, and came to 
the conclusion that Ichabod had been carried oflF 
by the Galloping Hessian. As he was a bachelor. 
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and in nobody's debt, nobody troubled his head 
any more about him : the school was removed to 
a different quarter of the Hollow, and another 
pedagogue reigned in his stead. 

It is true, an old farmer who had been down 
to New York on a visit several years after, and 
from whom this account of the ghostly advent- 
ure was received, brought home the intelligence 
that Ichabod Crane was still alive; that he had 
left the neighborhood, partly through fear of the 
goblin and Hans Van Ripper, and partly in 
mortification at having been suddenly dismissed 
by the heiress ; ^that he had changed his quarters 
to a distant part of the country ; had kept school 
and studied law at the same time ; had been 
admitted to the bar, turned politician, elec- 
tioneered, written for the newspapers, and finally 
had been made a justice of the Ten-pound Court. 
Brom Bones, too, who shortly after his rival's 
disappearance conducted the blooming Katrina 
in triumph to the altar, was observed to' look 
exceedingly knowing whenever the story of 
Ichabod was related, and always burst into a 
hearty laugh at the mention of the pumpkin, 
which led some to suspect that he knew more 
about the matter than he chose to tell. 

The old country wives, however, who are the 
best judges of these matters, maintain to this 
day that Ichabod was spirited away by super- 
7 
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natural means; and it is a favorite story, often 
told about the neighborhood round the winter 
evening fire. The bridge became more than ever 
an object of superstitious awe, and that may be 
the reason why the road has been altered of late 
years, so as to approach the church by the bor- 
der of the mill pond. The schoolhouse, being 
deserted, soon fell to decay, and was reported to 
be haunted by the ghost of the unfortunate 
pedagogue; and the plowboy, loitering home- 
ward of a still summer evening, has often 
fancied his voice at a distance, chanting a 
melancholy psalm-tune among the tranquil soli- 
tudes of Sleepy Hollow. 

— Waskingion Irving. 

From a "Sketch Book." 



DEATH OF LITTLE NELL. 

She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and 
calm, so free from trace of pain, so fair to look 
upon. She seemed a creature fresh from the 
hand of God, and waiting for the breath of life, 
not one who had lived and suffered death. Her 
couch was dressed with here and there some 
winter-berries and green leaves, gathered in a 
spot she had been used to favor. ^'When I die, 
put me near something that has loved the light. 
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and had the sky above it always." Those were 
her words. 

She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble 
Nell was dead. Her little bird, a poor, slight 
thing, which the pressure of a finger would 
have crushed, was stirring nimbly in its cage; 
and the strong heart of its child-mistress was 
mute and motionless forever. Where were the 
traces of her early cares, her sufferings, and 
fatigues? All gone. Sorrow w^as dead, indeed, 
in her, but peace and perfect happiness were 
born — imaged — in her tranquil beauty and pro- 
found repose. And still her former self lay 
there, unaltered in this change. 

Yes; the old fireside had smiled upon that 
same sweet face, which had passed, like a 
dream, through haunts of misery and care. At 
the door of the poor schoolmaster on the sum- 
mer evening, before the furnace-fire upon the 
cold, wet night, at the same still bedside of the 
dying boy, there had been the same mild and 
lovely look. 

The old man took one languid arm in his, 
and held the small hand to his breast for 
warmth. It was the hand she had stretched out 
to him with her last smile, — the hand that had 
led him on through all their wanderings. Ever 
and anon he pressed it to his lips, then hugged 
it to his breast again, murmuring that it was 
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warmer now; and, as he said it, he looked in 
agony to those who stood around, as if implor- 
ing them to help her. 

She was dead, and past all help or need of it. 
The ancient rooms she had seemed to fill with 
life, even while her own was waning fast, the 
garden she had tended, the eyes she had glad- 
dened, the noiseless haunts of many a thought- 
ful hour, the paths she had trodden, as it were 
but yesterday, could know her no more. 

She had been dead two days. They were all 
about her at the time, knowing that the end 
was drawing on. She died soon after daybreak. 
They had read and talked to her in the earlier 
portion of the night, but, as the hours crept on, 
she sank to sleep. They could tell, by what 
she faintly uttered in her dreams, that they 
were of her journeyings with the old man; they 
were of no painful scenes, but of those who had 
helped and used them kindly; for she often said, 
" God bless you ! '' with great fervor. Waking, 
she never wandered in her mind but once, and 
that was at beautiful music which she said was 
in the air. God knows. It may have been. 

Opening her eyes at last from a very quiet 
sleep, she begged that they would kiss her once 
again. That done, she turned to the old man, 
with a lovely smile upon her face, — such, they 
said, as they had never seen, and never could 
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forget, — and clung with both arms about his 
neck. They did not know that she was dead 
at first. 

She had spoken very often of the two sisters, 
who, she said, were like dear friends to her. 
She wished they could be told how much she 
thought about them, and how she had watched 
them as they walked together by the riverside. 
She would like to see poor Kit, she had often 
said of late. She wished there was somebody to 
take her love to Kit, and even then she never 
thought or spoke about him but with something 
of her old, clear, merry laugh. 

For the rest, she had never murmured or 
complained ; but, with a quiet mind, and man- 
ner quite unaltered, save that she every day be- 
came more earnest and more grateful to them, 
she faded like the light upon the summer's 
evening. 

The child who had been her little friend came 
there, almost as soon as it was day, with an 
offering of dried flowers, which he asked them 
to lay upon her breast. He begged hard to see 
her, saying that he would be very quiet, and 
that they need not fear his being alarmed, for 
he sat alone by his younger brother all day long 
when he was dead, and had felt glad to be so 
near him. 

They let him have his wish ; and, indeed, he 
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kept his word ; and was, in his childish way, a 
lesson to them all. Up to that time the old 
man had not spoken once, — except to her, — or 
stirred from the bedside. But, when he saw her 
little favorite, he was moved as they had not 
seen him yet, and made as though he would 
have come nearer. 

Then, pointing to the bed, he burst into tears 
for the first time ; and they who stood by, know- 
ing that the sight of this child had done him 
good, left them alone together. Soothing him 
with his artless talk of her, the child persuaded 
him to take some rest, to walk abroad, to do 
almost as he desired him. And when the day 
came on which they must remove her in her 
earthly shape from earthly eyes forever, he led 
him away, that he might not know when she 
was taken from him. 

And now the bell — the bell she had so often 
heard by night and day, and listened to it with 
solemn pleasure, almost as a living voice — 
rung its remorseless toll for her, so young, so 
beautiful, so good. Decrepit age, and vigorous 
life, and blooming youth, and helpless infancy, 
poured forth — on crutches, in the pride of 
health and strength, in the full blush of 
promise, in the mere dawn of life — to gather 
round her tomb. 
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Old men were there, whose eyes were dim and 
senses failing; grandmothers, who might have 
died ten years ago and still been old; the deaf, 
the blind, the lame, the palsied, the living dead, 
in many shapes and forms, were there, to see 
the closing of that early grave. Along the 
crowded path they bore her now, pure as the 
newly fallen snow that covered it, whose day on 
earth had been as fleeting. 

Under that porch, where she had sat when 
Heaven in its mercy brought her to that peace- 
ful spot, she passed again ; and the old church 
received her in its quiet shade. They carried 
her to an old nook, where she had many and 
many a time sat musing, and laid their burden 
softly on the pavement. The light streamed on 
it through the colored window, — a window where 
the boughs of trees were ever rustling in the 
summer, where the birds sang sweetly all day 
long. With every breath of air that stirred 
among those branches in the sunshine, some 
trembling, changing light would fall upon her 
grave. 

Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust! 
Many a young hand dropped in its little wreath ; 
many a stifled sob was heard. Some — and they 
were not a few — knelt down. All were sincere 
and truthful in their sorrow. The service done. 
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the mourners stood apart, and the villagers 
closed round to look into the grave before the 
stone should be replaced. 

One called to mind how he had seen her 
sitting on that very spot, and how her book had 
fallen on her lap, and she was gazing with a 
pensive face upon the sky. Another told how 
he had wondered much that one so delicate as 
she should be so bold ; how she had never feared 
to enter the church alone at night, but had 
loved to linger there when all was quiet, and 
even to climb the tower-stair with no more light 
than that of the moon rays stealing through the 
loopholes in the thick old walls. 

A whisper went about among the oldest there 
that she had seen and talked with angels ; and, 
when they called to mind how she had looked 
and spoken, and her early death, some thought 
it might be so indeed. Thus coming to the 
grave in little knots, and glancing down, and 
giving place to others, and falling oS in whisper- 
ing groups of three or four, the church was 
cleared in time of all but the sexton and the 
mourning friends. 

Then, when the dusk of evening had come 
on, and not a sound disturbed the sacred still- 
ness of the place, when the bright moon poured 
in her light on tomb and monument, on pillar, 
wall, and arch, and most of all, it seemed to 
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them, upon her quiet grave, — in that calm time 
when all outward things and inward thoughts 
teem with assurances of immortality, and worldly 
hopes and fears are humbled in the dust before 
them, — then, with tranquil and submissive hearts, 
they turned away, and left the child with God. 
Oh! it is hard to take to heart the lesson 
that such deaths will teach : but let no man 
reject it; for it is one that all must learn. 
When death strikes down the innocent and 
young, for every fragile form from which he 
lets the panting spirit free, a hundred virtues 
rise, in shapes of mercy, charity, and love, to 
walk the world and bless it with their light. 
Of every tear that sorrowing mortals shed on 
such green graves, some good is born, some 
gentler nature comes. In the Destroyer's steps 
there spring up bright creations that defy his 
power; and his dark path becomes a way of 
light to heaven. 

— Charles Dickens, 



I cQunt this thing to be grandly true : 
That a noble deed is a step toward God,- 
Lifting the soul from the common clod 

To a purer air and a nobler view. 

— Selected. 
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THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 

They chained us each to a column stone, 
And we were three, — yet each alone ; 
We could not move a single pace, 
We could not see each other's face, 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight; 
And thus together, — yet apart, — 
Fettered in hand, but pined in heart ; 
'Twas still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 
To hearken to each other's speech. 
And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old. 
But even these, at length, grew cold. 

I was the eldest of the three. 

And to uphold and cheer the rest, 
I ought to do, — and did my best, — 

And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved. 

Because my mother's brow was given. 

To him, with eyes as blue as heaven. 
For him my soul was sorely moved; 

For he was beautiful as day, 

And, in his natural spirit, gay; 
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With tears for naught but others' ills, 
And then they flowed like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorred to view below. 



The otljpr was as pure of mind. 
But formed to combat with his kind; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which 'gainst the world in war had stood, 
And perished in the foremost rank 

With joy ; but not in chains to pine, — 
His spirit withered with their clank, — 

I saw it silently decline. 

He loathed and put away his food, — 
It was not that 't was coarse and rude. 
For we were used to hunters' fare, 
And for the like had little care ; 
The milk drawn from the mountain goat. 
Was changed for water from the moat ; 
Our bread was such as captives' tears 
Have moistened many a thousand years. 
Since man first pent his fellow-men 
Like brutes within an iron den. 
But what were these to us or him? 
These wasted not his heart or limb ; 
My brother's soul was of that mold 
Which in a palace had grown cold 
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I called, and thought I heard a sound, — 
I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rushed to him. I found him not, 
/ only stirred in this black spot, 
/ only lived, — / only drew 
The accursed breath of dungeon dew, 
The last, — the sole, — the dearest link, 
Between me and the eternal brink, 
Which bound me to my failing race. 
Was broken in this fatal place. 

What next befell me then and there, 
I know not well, — I never knew, — 
First came the loss of light and air, 

And then of darkness, too. 
There were no stars, — no earth, — no time, — 
No check, — no change, — no good, — no crime; 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death. 



A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird ; 
It ceased, — and then it came again. 
The sweetest song ear ever heard; 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise; 
But then, by dull degrees, came back 
My senses to their wonted track ; 
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I saw the dungeon walls and floor 

Close slowly around me as before ; 

I saw the glimmer of the sun, . 

Creeping as it before had done; 

But, through the crevice where it came, 

That bird was perched as fond and tame. 

And tamer than upon the tree, — 
A lovely bird with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things. 

And seemed to say them all for me ! 

I sometimes deemed that it might be 
My brother's soul come down to me; 
But then, at last, away it flew, — 
And then 'twas mortal, — well I knew; 
For he would never thus have flown. 
And left me twice so doubly alone. 

A kind of change came in my fate. 
My keepers grew compassionate. 
I know not what had made them so. 
They were inured to sights of woe; 
But so it was ; — my broken chain 
With links unfastened did remain; 
And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell, from side to side. 
Avoiding only,, as I trod. 
My brothers' graves without a sod. 
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I made a footing in the wall, — 
It was not therefrom to escape ; 

For I had buried one and all 

Who loved me in a human shape; 

And the whole world would henceforth be 

A wider prison unto me; 

But I was curious to ascend 

To my barred windows, and to bend 

Once more, upon the mountains high 

The quiet of a loving eye. 

I saw them, and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in frame ; 
I 'saw their thousand years of snow 
On high, — their wide, long lake below; 
And then there was a little isle. 
Which in my very face did smile. 
The only one in view. 

The fish swam by the castle wall. 
And they seemed joyous, each and all ; 
The eagle rode 'the rising blast, — 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seemed to fly ; 
And then new tears came in my eye. 
And I felt troubled, — and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain ; 
And when I did descend again. 
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The darkness of my dim abode, 
Fell on me as a heavy load; 
It was as in a new-dug grave, 
Closing o'er one we sought to save. 

At last, men came to set us free ; 

I asked not why, ancj recked not where ; 
It was, at length, the same to me. 
Fettered or fetterless to be; 

I learned to love despair. 
And thus, when they appeared, at last. 
And all my bonds aside were cast. 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage, — and all my own ! 
And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home! 

With spiders I had friendship made. 

And watched them in their sullen trade, — 

Hid seen the mice by moonlight play, 

And why should I feel less than they? 

We were all inmates of one place. 

And I, the monarch of each race. 

Had power to kill, — yet, strange to tell ! 

In quiet we had learned to dwell; 

My very chains and I grew friends. 

So much a long communion tends 

To make us what we are : — even I 

Regained my freedom with a sigh. 

8 — Lord Byron, 
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FATAL VISIT OF THB INCA TO PIZARRO 

AND HIS FOLLOWERS IN THE 

CITY OF CAXAMALCA. 



It was not long before sunset when the van 
of the royal procession entered the gates of the 
city. First came some hundreds of the menials, 
employed to clear the path from 
every obstacle, and singing songs 
of triumph as they came, '^ which 
in our ears," says one of the con- 
querors, ** sounded like the songs 
of hell!'' Then followed other 
bodies of different ranks, and 
dressed in different liveries. Some 
wore a showy stuff, checkered 
white and red, like the squares of 
a chessboard; others were clad in pure white, 
bearing hammers or maces of silver or copper; 
and the guards, together with those in immediate 
attendance on the prince, were distinguished by 
a rich azure livery and a profusion of gay orna- 
ments, while the large pendants attached to the 
ears indicated the Peruvian noble. 

Elevated high above his vassals came the Inca 
Atahualpa, borne on a sedan or open litter, on 
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which was a sort of throne made of massive 
gold of inestimable value. The palanquin was 
lined with the richly colored plumes of tropical 
birds and studded with shining plates of gold 
and silver. Round his neck was suspended a 
collar of emeralds, of uncommon size and bril- 
liancy. His short hair was decorated with golden 
ornaments, and the imperial borla encircled his 
temples. The bearing of the Inca was sedate 
and dignified; and from his lofty station he 
looked down on the multitudes below with an 
air of composure, like one accustomed to com- 
mand. 

As the leading files of the procession entered 
the great square, larger, says an old chronicler, 
than any square in Spain, they opened to the 
right and left for the royal retinue to pass. 
Everything was conducted with admirable order. 
The monarch was permitted to traverse the plaza 
in silence, and not a Spaniard was to be seen. 
When some five or six thousand of his people 
had entered the place, Atahualpa halted, and, 
turning round with an inquiring look, demanded, 
"Where are the strangers?" 

At this moment Fray Vicente de Valverde, a 
Dominican friar, Pizarro's chaplain, and after- 
ward Bishop of Cuzco, came forward with his 
breviary, or, as other accounts say, a Bible in 
one hand, and a crucifix in the other, and. 
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approaching the Inca, told him that he came by 
order of his commander to expound to him the 
doctrines of the true faith, for which purpose 
the Spaniards had come from a great distance 
to his country. The friar then explained, as 
clearly as he could, the mysterious doctrine of 
the Trinity, and, ascending high in his account, 
began with the creation of man, thence passed 
to his fall, to his subsequent redemption by 
Jesus Christ, to the crucifixion and the ascension, 
when the Saviour left the apostle Peter as his 
vicegerent upon earth. This power had been 
transmitted to the successors of the apostle, good 
and wise men, who, under the title of Popes, 
held authority over all powers and potentates on 
earth. One of the last of these Popes had com- 
missioned the Spanish emperor, the most mighty 
monarch in the world, to conquer and convert 
the natives in this Western Hemisphere, and his 
general, Francisco Pizarro, had now come to 
execute this important mission. The friar, con- 
cluded with beseeching the Peruvian monarch to 
receive him kindly; to abjure the errors of his 
own faith, and embrace that of the Christians 
now proffered to him, the only one by which 
he could hope for salvation; and, furthermore, 
to acknowledge himself a tributary of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, who, in that event, 
would aid and protect him as his loyal vassal. 
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Whether Atahualpa possessed himself of every 
link in the curious chain of argument by which 
the monk connected Pizarro with St. Peter, may 
be doubted. It is certain, however, that he 
must have had very incorrect notions of the 
Trinity, if, as Garcilasso states, the interpreter 
Felipillo explained it by saying that " the Chris- 
tians believed in three Gods and one God, and 
that made four.'* But there is no doubt he per- 
fectly comprehended that the drift of the dis- 
course was to persuade him to resign his scepter, 
and acknowledge the supremacy of another. 

The eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire, 
and his dark brow grew darker, as he replied : 
" I will be no man's tributary I I am greater 
than any prince upon earth. Your emperor may 
be a great^ prince ; I do not doubt it when I 
see that he has sent his subjects so far across 
the waters; and I am willing to hold him as a 
brother. As for the Pope of whom you speak, 
he must be crazy to talk of giving away countries 
which do not belong to him. For my faith," 
he continued, " I will not change it. Your own 
God, as you say, was put to death by the very 
men whom he created. But mine," he concluded, 
pointing to his deity — then, alas ! sinking in 
^lory behind the mountains — " my god still 
lives in the heavens, and looks down on his 
children." 
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He then demanded of Valverde by what 
authority he had said these things. The friar 
pointed to the book which he held as his 
authority. Atahualpa, taking it, turned over 
the pages a moment, then, as the insult he had 
received probably flashed across his mind, he 
threw it down with vehemence, and exclaimed: 
"Tell your comrades that they shall give me an 
account of their doings in my land. I will not 
go from here till they have made me full satis- 
faction for all the wrongs they have committed." 

The friar, greatly scandalized by the indignity 
offered to the sacred volume, stayed only to pick 
it up, and hastening to Pizarro, informed him 
of what had been done, exclaiming at the same 
time : "Do you not see that while we stand 
here wasting our breath in talking with this 
dog, full of pride as he is, the fields are filling 
with Indians ? Set on at once ; I absolve you." 
Pizarro saw that the hour had come. He waved 
a white scarf in the air, the appointed signal. 
The fatal gun was fired from the fortress. Then, 
springing into the square, the Spanish captain 
and his followers shouted the old war cry of 
" St. Jago and at them ! " It was answered by 
the battle cry of every Spaniard in the city, as, 
rushing from the avenues of the great halls in^ 
which they were concealed, they poured into 
the plaza, horse and foot, each in his own dark 
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^ column, and threw themselves into the midst of 
the Indian crowd. The latter, taken by surprise, 
stunned by the report of artillery and mus- 
kets, the echoes of which reverberated like thun- 
der from the surrounding buildings, and blinded 
by the smoke which rolled in sulphurous vol- 
umes along the square, were seized with a panic. 
Thej'^ knew not whither to fly for refuge from 
the coming ruin. Nobles and commoners — all 
were trampled down under the fierce charge of 
,the cavalry, who dealt their blows right and 
left, without sparing; while their swords, flash- 
ing through the thick gloom, carried dismay 
into the hearts of the wretched natives, who 
now, for the first time, saw the horse and his 
rider in all their terrors. They made no resis- 
tance — as, indeed, they had no weapons with 
which to make it. Every avenue to escape was 
closed, for the entrance to the square was choked 
up with the dead bodies of men who had per- 
ished in vain efforts to fly ; and such was the 
agony of the survivors under the terrible pres- 
sure of their assailants, that a large body, of 
Indians, by their convulsive struggles, burst 
through the wall of stone and dried clay which 
form part of the boundary of the plaza ! It fell, 
leaving an opening of more than a hundred 
paces, through which multitudes now found their 
way into the country, still hotly pursued by the 
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cavalry, who, leaping the fallen rubbish, hung 
on the rear of the fugitives, striking them down 
in all directions. 

Meanwhile the fight, or rather massacre, con- 
tinued hot around the Inca, whose person was 
the great object of the assault. His faithful 
nobles, rallying about him, threw themselves in 
the way of the assailants, and strove, by tear- 
ing them from their saddles, or, at least, by of- 
fering their own bosoms as a mark- for their 
vengeance, to shield their beloved master. It is 
said by some authorities that they carried 
weapons concealed under their clothes. If so, it 
availed them little, as it is not pretended that 
they used them. But the most timid animal 
will defend itself when at bay. That they did 
not do so in the present instance, is proof that 
they had no weapons to use. Yet they still 
continued to force back the cavaliers, clinging 
to their horses with dying grasp, and, as one 
was cut down, another taking the place of his 
fallen comrade with a loyalty truly affecting. 

The Indian monarch, stunned and bewildered, 
saw his faithful subjects falling round him with- 
out hardly comprehending his situation. The 
litter on which he rode heaved to and fro, as the 
mighty press swayed backward and forward ; and 
he gazed on the overwhelming ruin, like some 
forlorn mariner, who, tossed about in his bark 
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by tlie furious elements, sees the lightning's 
flash and hears the thunder bursting around 
him, with the consciousness that he can do 
nothing to avert his fate. At length, weary 
with the work of destruction, the Spaniards, as 
the shades of evening grew deeper, felt afraid 
'that the royal prize might, after all, elude them; 
and some of the cavaliers made a desperate at- 
tempt to end the aifray at once by taking Ata- 
hualpa's life. But Pizarro, who was nearest his 
person, called out with stentorian voice : " Let 
no one who values his life strike. at the Inca ; " 
and, stretching out his arm to shield him, re- 
ceived a wound on the hand from one of his 
own men — the only wound received by a Span- 
iard^ in the action. 

The struggle now became fiercer than ever 
round the royal litter. It reeled more and more, 
and at length several of the nobles who supported 
it having been slain, it was overturned, and the 
Indian prince would have come with violence to 
the ground, had not his fall been broken by the 
efforts of Pizarro and some other of the cavaliers, 
who caught him in their arms. The imperial 
borla was instantly snatched from his temples 
by a soldier named Estete, and the unhappy 
monarch, strongly secured, was removed to a 
neighboring building, where he was carefully 
guarded. 
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All attempt at resistance now ceased. The 
fate of the Inca soon spread over town and 
country. The charm which might have held the 
Peruvians together was dissolved* Every man 
thought only of his own safety. Even the sol- 
diery encamped on the adjacent fields took the 
alarm, and, learning the fatal tidings, were seen 
flying in every direction before their pursuers, 
who in the heat of triumph showed no touch of 
mercy. At length night, more pitiful than man, 
threw her friendly mantle over the fugitives, and 
the scattered troops of Pizarro rallied once more 
at the sound of the trumpet in the bloody square 
of Caxamalca. 

— IV, H. Prescott. 



THE RED CROSS KNIGHT AND THE 
SARACEN. 

The burning sun of Syria had not yet at- 
tained its highest point in the horizon when a 
Knight of the Red Cross, who had left his dis- 
tant Northern home and joined the host of the 
crusaders in Palestine, was pacing slowly along 
the sandy deserts which lie in the vicinity of 
the Dead Sea, where the waves of the Jordan 
pour themselves into an inland sea, from which 
there is no discharge of waters. 
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The dress of the rider and the accouterments 
of his horse were peculiarly unfit for the trav- 
eler in such a country. A coat of linked mail, 
with long sleeves, plaited gauntlets, and a steel 
breastplate had not been esteemed a sufficient 
weight of armor; there was, also, his triangular 
shield suspended round his neck, and his barred 
helmet of steel, over which he had a hood and 
collar of mail, which was drawn around the 
warrior's shoulders and throat, and filled up 
the vacancy between the hauberk and^ the head- 
piece. 

His lower limbs were sheathed, like his body, 
in flexible mail, securing the legs and thighs, 
while the feet rested in plated shoes, which cor- 
responded with the gauntlet. 

A long, broad, straight-shaped, double-edged 
falchion, with a handle formed like a cross, 
corresponded with a stout poniard on the other 
side. The knight also bore, secured to his 
saddle, with one end resting on his stirrup, the 
long steel-headed lance, his own proper weapon, 
which, as he rode, projected backward, and dis- 
played its little pennoncel, to dally with the 
faint breeze, or drop in the dead calm. To this 
cumbrous equipment must be added a surcoat of 
embroidered cloth, much frayed and worn, which 
was thus far useful, that it excluded the burn- 
ing rays of the sun from the armor, which they 
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would otherwise have rendered intolerable to the 
wearer. 

The surcoat bore, in several places, the arms 
of the owner, although much defaced. These 
seemed to be a couchant leopard, with the motto, 
" / sleep — wake me noty An outline of the 
same device might be traced on his shield, 
though many a blow had almost eflFaced the 
painting. 

The flat top of his cumbrous cylindrical 
helmet was unadorned with any crest. In re- 
taining their own unwieldy defensive armor, the 
Northern crusaders seemed to set at defiance the 
nature of the climate and country to which they 
were come to war. 

The accouterments of the horse were scarcely 
less massive and unwieldy than those of the 
rider. The animal had a heavy saddle plated 
with* steel, uniting in front with a species of 
breastplate, and behind with defensive armor 
made to cover the loins. 

Then there was a steel ax, or hammer, called 
a mace of arms, and which hung to the saddle 
bow ; the reins were secured by chain work, and 
the front-stall of the bridle was a steel plate, 
with apertures for the eyes and nostrils, having 
in the midst a short, sharp pike, projecting from 
the forehead of the horse like the horn of the 
fabulous unicorn. 
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But habit had made the endurance of this 
load of panoply a second nature, both to the 
knight and his gallant charger. Numbers, in- 
deed, of the Western warriors who hurried to 
Palestine died ere they became inured to the 
burning climate; but there were others to whom 
that climate became innocent and even friendly, 
and among this fortunate number was the 
solitary horseman who now traversed the border 
of the Dead Sea. 

Nature, which cast his limbs in a mold of 
uncommon strength, fitted to wear his linked 
hauberk with as much ease as if the meshes had 
been formed of cobwebs, had endowed him with 
a constitution as strong as his limbs, and which 
bade defiance to almost all changes of climate, 
as well as to fatigue and privations of every 
kind. His disposition seemed, in some degree, 
to partake of the qualities of his bodily frame ; 
and as the one possessed great strength and 
endurance, united with the power of violent ex- 
ertion, the other, under a calm and undisturbed 
semblance, had much of the fiery and en- 
thusiastic love of glory which constituted the 
principal attribute of the renowned Norman line, 
and had rendered them sovereigns in every 
comer of Europe where they had drawn their 
adventurous swords. 

Nature had, however, her demands for refresh- 
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inent and repose even on the iron frame and 
patient disposition of the Knight of the Sleep- 
ing Leopard ; and at noon, when the Dead Sea 
lay at some distance on the right, he joyfully 
hailed the sight of two or three palm trees, 
which arose beside the well which was assigned 
for his midday station. His good horse, too, 
Avhich had plodded forward with the steady en- 
durance of his master, now lifted his head, ex- 
panded his nostrils, and quickened his pace, as 
if he snuflFed afar off the living waters which 
marked the place of' repose and refreshment. 
But labor and danger were doomed to intervene 
ere the horse or horseman reached the desired 
spot. 

As the Knight of the Couchant Leopard con- 
tinued to fix his eyes attentively on the yet dis- 
tant cluster of palm trees, it seemed to him as 
if some object was moving among them. The 
distant form separated itself from the trees, 
which partly hid its motions, and advanced 
toward the knight with a speed which soon 
showed a mounted horseman, whom his turban, 
long spear, and green caftan floating in the 
wind, on his* nearer approach, showed to be a 
Saracen cavalier. 

" In the desert," saith an Eastern proverb, 
" no man meets a friend." The crusader was 
totally indiflterent whether the infidel, who now 
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approached on his gallant barb as if borne on 
the wings of an eagle, came as friend or foe 
— perhaps, as a vowed champion of the cross, 
he might rather have preferred the latter. He 
disengaged his lance from his saddle, seized it 
with the * right hand, placed it in rest with its 
point half elevated, gathered np the reins in the 
left, waked his horse's mettle with the spnr, 
and prepared to encounter the stranger with the 
calm self-confidence belonging to the victor in 
many contests. 

The Saracen came on at the speedy gallop of 
an Arab horseman, managing his steed more by 
his limbs and the inflection of his body than by 
any use of the reins, which hung loose in his 
left hand; so that he was enabled to wield the 
light, round buckler of the skin of the rhinoce- 
ros, ornamented with silver loops, which he wore 
on his arm, swinging it as if he meant to op- 
pose its slender circle to the formidable thrust 
of the Western lance. His own long spear was 
not couched or leveled like that of his antago 
nist, but grasped by the middle with his right 
hand, and brandished at arm's length above his 
head. As the cavalier approached his enemy at 
full career, he seemed to expect that the Knight 
of the Leopard would put his horse to the gal- 
lop to encounter him. 

But the Christian knight, well acquainted 
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with the customs of Eastern warriors, did not 
mean to exhaust his good horse by any unnec- 
essary exertion ; and, on the contrary, made a 
dead halt, confident that if the enemy advanced 
to the actual shock, his own weight, and that of 
his powerful charger, would give him sujEcient 
advantage, without the additional momentum 
of rapid motion. Equally sensible and appre- 
hensive of such a probable result, the Saracen 
cavalier, when he had approached toward the 
Christian within twice the length of his lance, 
wheeled his steed to the left with inimitable 
dexterity, and rode twice around his antagonist, 
who, turning without quitting his ground, and 
presenting his front constantly to his enemy, 
frustrated his attempts to attack him on an un- 
guarded point; so that the Saracen, wheeling 
his horse, was fain to retreat to the distance of 
a hundred yards. 

A second time, like a hawk attacking a heron, 
the heathen renewed the charge, and a second 
time was fain to retreat without coming to a 
close struggle. A third time he approached in 
the same manner, when the Christian knight, 
desirous to terminate this illusory warfare, in 
which he might at length have been worn out 
by the activity of his foeman, suddenly seized 
the mace which hung at his saddle bow, and, 
with a strong hand and unerring aim, hurled it 
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against the head of the emir; for such, and not 
less, his enemy appeared. 

The Saracen was just aware of the formidable 
missile in time to interpose his light buckler 
betwixt the mace and his head ; but the violence 
of the blow forced the buckler down on his tur- 
ban, and though that defense also contributed to 
deaden its violence, the Saracen was beaten from 
his horse. Ere the Christian could avail him- 
self of this mishap, his nimble foeman sprang 
from the ground, and, calling on his steed, 
which instantly returned to his side, he leaped 
into his seat without touching the stirrup, and 
regained all the advantage of which the Knight 
of the Leopard had hoped to deprive him. 

But the latter had in the meanwhile recovered 
his mace, and the Eastern cavalier, who remem- 
bered the strength and dexterity with which his 
antagonist had aimed it, seemed to^ keep cau- 
tiously out of reach of that weapon, of which 
he had so lately felt the force; while he showed 
his purpose of waging a distant warfare with 
missile weapons of his own. Planting his long 
spear in the sand at a distance from the scene 
of combat, he strung with great address a short 
bow, which he carried at his back, and, putting 
his horse to the gallop, once more described two 
or three circles of a wider extent than formerly, 
in the course of which he discharged six arrows 

9 
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at the Christian with such unerring skill that 
the goodness of his harness alone saved him 
from being wounded in as many places. The 
seventh shaft apparently found a less perfect 
part of the armor, and the Christian dropped 
heavily from his horse. 

But what was the surprise of the Saracen, 
when, dismounting to examine the condition of 
his prostrate enemy, he found himself suddenly 
within the grasp of the European, who had had 
recourse to this artifice to bring his enemy 
within his reach ! Even in this deadly grapple, 
the Saracen was saved by his agility and pres- 
ence of mind. He unloosed the sword belt, in 
which the Knight of the Leopard had fixed his 
hold, and thus eluding his fatal grasp, mounted 
his horse, which seemed to watch his motions 
with the intelligence of a human being, and 
again rode oflt. But in the last encounter the 
Saracen had lost his sword and his quiver of 
arrows, both of which were attached to the 
girdle, which he was obliged to abandon. He 
had also lost his turban in the struggle. These 
disadvantages seemed to incline the Moslem to 
a truce; he approached the Christian with his 
right hand extended, but no longer in a menac- 
ing attitude. 

" There is truce betwixt our nations," he said, 
in the lingua franca commonly used for the 
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purpose of communication with the crusaders ; 
" wherefore should there be war betwixt thee 
and me? Let there be peace betwixt us." 

" I am well contented," answered he of the 
Couchant Leopard ; ^^ but what security dost thou 
oflFer that thou wilt observe the truce ? " 

'^ The word of a follower of the Prophet was 
never broken," answered the emir. ^* It is thou, 
brave Nazarene, from whom I should demand 
security, did I not know that treason seldom 
dwells with courage." 

The crusader felt that the confidence of the 
Moslem made him ashamed of his own doubts. 

*' By the cross of my sword," he said, laying 
his hand on the weapon as he spoke, ^* I will be 
true companion to thee, Saracen, while our for- 
tune wills that we remain in company together." 

" By Mohammed, Prophet of God, and by 
Allah, God of the Prophet," replied his late foe- 
man, *' there is not treachery in my heart toward 
thee. And now wend we to yonder fountain, for 
the hour of rest is at hand, and the stream had 
hardly touched my lip when I was called to 
battle by thy approach." 

The Knight of the Couchant Leopard yielded 
a ready and courteous assent ; and the late foes, 
without an angry look or gesture of doubt, rode 
side by side to the little cluster of palm trees. 

— Sir Walter Scott. 

From "The Talisman." 
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LOCHINVAR. 

Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the West ! 

Through all the wide border his steed was the 
best ; 

And, save his good broadsword, he weapons had 
none ; 

He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 

There never was knight like the young Lochin- 
var. 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not 

for stone; 
He swam the Esk River, where ford there was 

none ; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 
The bride had consented — the gallant came late ; 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby hall. 
Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, 

and all. 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his 

sword 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a 

word), 
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" Oh, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochin- 
var?" 

"I long wooed your daughter — my suit you 
denied ; 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its 
tide; 

And now I am come with this lost love of mine 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 

There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by 
far. 

That would gladly be bride to the young Loch- 
invar." 

The bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it 

^p ; 

He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the 
cup; 

She looked down to blush, and she looked up 
to sigh, 

With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand ere her mother could 
bar — 

'^ Now tread we a measure ! " said young Loch- 
invar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 
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While her mother did fret, and her father did 

fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet 

and plume; 
And the bridemaidens whispered, *^ 'T were better 

by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young 

Lochinvar." 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reached the hall-door, and the charger 

stood near; 
So light to the croup the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
"She is won! We are gone, over bank, bush, 

and scaur ! 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow!" quoth 

young Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the 

Netherby clan ; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode 

and they ran ; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they 

see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 
Have you e'er heard of gallant like young Loch- 
invar ? 

— Sir Walter Scott, 
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THE BOSTON TEA-PARTY. 

The most celebrated tea-party ever known was 
that which was held in Boston Harbor, late one 
evening in December, 1773. There was at that 
time no great nation of the United States, as 
there is now; but between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Alleghany Mountains there were thir- 
teen colonies which had been founded by Eng- 
lishmen, and were still under the control of the 
British government. 

George the Third, the king of England, and 
some of his noblemen had done all that they 
could to oppress the people of these colonies. 
They had' forbidden the colonists sending their 
goods to any other country except England. 
They would not allow them to cut down pine 
trees outside of enclosed fields, or to manufacture 
steel and iron goods. They had tried in every 
way to tax the people of this country, while at 
the same time they would not allow them to take 
any part in the making of the laws. At length a 
tax was laid on all tea sold to the colonies, and 
several ships were loaded with that article and 
sent from England to the American ports of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston. 
But the colonists did not like to be taxed in 
that way, and everywhere they made agreement 
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among themselves to drink no more tea until 
the tax should be removed. 

About the first of December one of the three 
tea ships which had been sent to Boston, ar- 
rived and anchored in the harbor. A town 
meeting was held in the Old South Meeting 
House, at which nearly five thousand persons 
were present. It was the largest assembly that 
had ever been known in Boston. All the peo- 
ple were opposed to allowing the tea to be 
landed, and by a vote of every one at that great 
meeting, it was resolved that it should be sent 
back to England, and that no duty should be 
paid on it. 

The merchants to whom the tea had been 
«ent, and who expected to make some profit out 
of it, promised not to land the cargo, but asked 
for time to consider the matter before sending 
the ship back to England. 

"Is it safe to trust to the promises of these 
men, who by their acts have already shown 
themselves to be the enemies of their country ? " 
asked some one in the assembly. 

" Let the ship be guarded until the merchants 
have had time to make up their minds and give 
an answer," said' another. 

" I will be one of the guards myself," said 
John Hancock, "rather than that there shall 
be none." 
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And so it was decided that a party of twenty- 
five men should guard the tea ship during the 
night, and that on no account should the mer- 
chants delay their answer longer than till the 
next morning. 

The next njoming the answer of the mer- 
chants was brought : ^' It is entirely out of our 
power to send back the teas ; but we are willing 
to store them until we shall receive further 
directions.'' 

Further directions from whom? The British 
government. 

The wrath of the people was now being 
aroused, and the great assembly resolved that 
it would not disperse until the matter should 
be settled. 

In the afternoon both the owner and the 
master of the tea ship came forward and prom- 
ised that the tea should return as it had come, 
without touching land and without paying duty. 
The owners of the two other tea ships, which 
were daily expected, made a like promise. And 
thus it was thought that the whole trouble 
would be ended. 

When the other tea ships arrived, they were 
ordered to cast anchor by the side of the first, 
so that one guard might serve for all ; for the 
people did not put entire confidence in the 
promises of the ship owners ; and, besides this, 
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the law would uot allow the vessels to sail 
away from Boston with the tea on board. An- 
other meeting was called, and the owner of the 
first tea ship was persuaded to go to the proper 
officers, and ask for a clearance; but these offi- 
cers, who owed their appointment to the king, 
flatly refused to grant a clearance until the 
cargo of tea should be landed. 

On the sixteenth of December seven thousand 
men were present at the town meeting, and 
every one voted that the tea should not be 
landed. 

" Having put our hands to the plow," said 
one, " we must not now think of looking back." 
And there were many men in that meeting who 
thought that they foresaw in this conflict the 
beginning of a trying and most terrible strug- 
gle with the British government. 

It had been dark for more than an hour. 
The church in which the leaders of the move- 
ment were sitting was dimly lighted. The owner 
of the first tea ship entered, and announced that 
not only the revenue officers, but the governor, 
had refused to allow his ship to leave the har- 
bor. As soon as he had finished speaking, 
Samuel Adams rose and gave the word : ^' This 
meeting can do nothing more to save the 
country." 

At that instant a shout was heard on the 
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porch ; a yell like an Indian war whoop an- 
swered it from the street ; and a body of men, 
forty or fifty in number, dressed in the garb of 
Mohawk Indians, passed by the door. Quickly 
reaching the wharf, they posted guards to pre- 
vent interruption, went on board the three tea 
ships, and emptied three hundred and forty 
chests of tea — all that could be found — into 
the waters of the bay. 

The people around, as they looked on, were 
so still that the noise of breaking open the tea 
chests was plainly heard. ^^ All things," said 
John Adams, who was afterward the second 
president of the United States — ^^all things 
were conducted with great order, decency, and 
perfect submission to government." After the 
work was done, the town became as still and 
calm as if it had been a holy day of rest. The 
men from the country that very night carried 
back the great news to their villages. 

This was one of the first acts which led to 
the war that gave this country its independence. 
Only a little more than a year afterward the 
first battle was fought at Lexington, not far 
from Boston ; and in less than ten years the 
colonies had become free and independent States. 
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A NAME IN THE SAND. 

Alone I walked the ocean strand; 
A pearly shell was in my hand; 
I stooped and wrote upon the sand 

My name^ — the year^ — the day. 
As onward from the spot I passed, 
One ling'ring look behind I cast; 
A wave came rolling high and fast, 

And washed my lines away. 

And so, methought, 'twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me; 
A wave of dark oblivion's sea, . 

Will sweep across the place, 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of time, and been to me no more, — 
Of me, — my day, — the name I bore, 

To leave no track nor trace. 

And yet with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in His hands, 
I know a lasting record stands, 

Inscribed against my name, — 
Of all this mortal part has wrought; 
Of all this thinking soul has thought; 
And, from these fleeting moments caught, 

For glory or for shame. 

— Hannah F. Gould. 
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LIBERTY, OR DEATH. 



Mr. President: It is natural to man to in- 
dulge in the illusions of hope. We are apt to 
shut our eyes against a painful truth, and listen 
to the song of that siren, till she transforms us 
into beasts. Is this the part of 
wise men, engaged in a great 
and arduous struggle for liberty? 
Are we disposed to be of the 
number of those who, having 
eyes, see not, and 'having ears, 
hear not, the things which so 
nearly concern their temporal 
salvation? 

For my part, whatever anguish 
of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know the 
whole truth — to know the worst, and to provide 
for it. I have but one lamp by which my feet 
are guided, and that is the lamp of experience. 
I know of no way of judging of the future but 
by the past ; and, judging by the past, I wish 
to know what there has been in the conduct of 
the British ministry for the last ten years to 
justify those hopes with which gentlemen have 
been pleased to solace themselves and the House. 
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Is it that insidious smile with which our peti- 
tion has been lately received ? Trust it not, sir ; 
it will prove a snare to your feet! Suffer not 
yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. Ask 
yourselves how this gracious reception of our 
petition comports with those warlike preparations 
which cover our waters and darken our land. 
Are fleets and armies necessary to a work of 
love and reconciliation ? Have we shown our- 
selves so unwilling to be reconciled that force 
must be called in to win back our love? 

Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are 
the implements of war and subjugation — the 
last arguments to which kings resort. I ask, 
sir, what means this martial array, if its pur- 
pose be not to force us to submission? Can 
gentlemen assign any other possible motive for 
it? Has Great Britain any enemy in this quar- 
ter of the world, to call for all this accumulation 
of navies and armies ? 

No, sir, she has none; they are meant for us: 
they can be meant for no other. They are 
sent over to bind and rivet upon us those 
chains which the British ministry have been 
so long forging. And what have we to oppose 
to them ? 

Shall we try argument? Sir, we have been 
trying that for the last ten years. Have we 
anything new to offer upon the subject? Noth- 
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ing. We have held the subject up in every 
light of which it is capable, but it has been all 
in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and hum- 
ble supplication? What terms shall we find 
which have not been already exhausted? 

lyet us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive our- 
selves longer. Sir, we have done everything 
that could be done to avert the storm that is 
now coming on. We have petitioned; we have 
remonstrated; we have supplicated; we have 
prostrated ourselves before the throne, and have 
implored its interposition to arrest the tyrannical 
hands of the ministry and Parliament. 

Our petitions have been slighted ; our remon- 
strances have produced additional violence and 
insult; our supplications have been disregarded; 
and we have been spumed with contempt from 
the foot of the throne I In vain, after these 
things, may we indulge the fond hope of peace 
and reconciliation. There is no longer any 
room for hope. 

If we wish to be free ; if we mean to preserve 
inviolate those inestimable privileges for which 
we have been so long contending; if we mean 
not basely to abandon the noble struggle in 
which we have been so long engaged, and which 
we have pledged ourselves never to abandon 
Ulitil the glorious object of our contest shall be 
obtained, we must fight ! I repeat it, sir : We 
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must fight! An appeal to arms and to the 
God of Hosts is all that is left us ! 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak — unable 
to cope with so formidable an adversary; but 
when shall we be stronger? Will it be the 
next week, or the next year? Will it be when 
we are totally disarmed, and when a British 
guard shall be stationed in every house? Shall 
we gather strength by irresolution and inaction? 
Shall we acquire the means of eflFectual resist- 
ance by lying supinely on our backs, and hug- 
ging the delusive phantom of hope, until our 
enemies shall have bound us hand and foot? 

Sir, we are not weak if we make a proper use 
of those means which the God of nature hath 
placed in our power. Three millions of people, 
armed in the holy cause of liberty, and in such 
a country as that which we possess, are invinci- 
ble by any force which our enemy can send 
against us. 

Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles 
alone; there is a just God who presides over 
the destinies of nations, and who will raise up 
friends to fight our battles for us. The battle 
is not to the strong alone; it is to the vigilant, 
the active, the brave. 

Besides, sir, we have no election. If we were 
base enough to desire' it, it is now too late to 
retire from the contest. There is no retreat, 
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but in submission or slavery ! Our chains are 
forged ! Their clanking may be heard on the 
plains of Boston ! The war is inevitable, and 
let it come ! I repeat it, sir : Let it come ! 

It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. 
Gentlemen may cry, "Peace! peace!"'' but there 
is no peace. The war is actually begun ! The 
next gale that sweeps from the north will bring 
to our ears the clash of resounding arms! Our 
brethren are already in the field ! Why stand 
we here idle? 

What is it that gentlemen wish ? What would 
they have? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, 
as to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery ? Forbid it. Almighty God ! I know 
not what course others may take, but, as for 
me, give me liberty, or give me death ! 

— Patrick Henry. 



THE JOLLY OLD PEDAGOGUE. 

'Twas a jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 
Tall and slender, and sallow and dry. 
His form was bent, and his gait was slow; 
His long, thin hair was as white as snow; 
But a wonderful twinkle shone in his eye; 

lO 
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And he sang every night, as he went to bed, — 

^' Let ns be happy down here below : 

The living should live, though the dead be 

dead," 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He taught his scholars the rule of three, ' 
Writing, and reading, and history too ; 
He took the little ones up on his knee. 
For a kind old heart in his breast had he. 
And the wants of the littlest child he knew. 
*^ Learn while you Ve young," he often said ; 
*^ There's much to enjoy, down here below: 
Life for the living, and rest for the dead ! " 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

With the stupidest boys he was kind and cool, 
Speaking only in gentlest tones; 
The rod was hardly known in his school: 
Whipping, to him, was a barbarous rule. 
And too hard work for his poor old bones; 
Besides, it was painful, he sometimes said. 
^^ We should make life pleasant, down here be- 
low : 
The living need charity more than the dead," 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He lived in the house by the hawthorn lane. 
With roses and woodbine over the door. 
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His rooms were quiet and neat and plain ; 
But a spirit of comfort there held reign, 
And made him forget he was old and poor. 
" I need so little," he often said ; 
"And my friends and relatives here below 
Won't litigate over me when I am dead," 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He smoked his pipe in the balmy air, 

Every night, when the sun went down. 

While the soft wind played in his silvery hair. 

Leaving his tenderest kisses there, 

On the jolly old pedagogue's jolly old crown ; 

And, feeling the kisses, he smiled and said, — 

" 'Tis a glorious world, down here below : 

Why wait for happiness till we are dead?" 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He sat at his door, one midsummer night, 

After the sun had sunk in the west; 

And the lingering beams of golden light 

Made his kindly old face look warm and bright. 

While the odorous night-wind whispered, ** Rest ! " 

Gently, gently, he bowed his head. 

There were angels waiting for him, I know : 

He was sure of happiness, living or dead, 

This jolly old pedagogue, long ago! 

— George Arnold, 
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WELCOME TO GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 




Welcome, friend of our fathers, to our shores ! 
Happy are our eyes that behold those venerable 
features. Enjoy a triumph, such as never con- 
queror or monarch enjoyed, — the assurance that, 
throughout America, there is not 
a bosom which does not beat 
with joy and gratitude at the 
sound of your name. You have 
already met .and saluted, or will 
soon meet, the few that remain 
of the ardent patriots, prudent 
counselors, and brave warriors, 
with whom you were associated 
in achieving our liberties. But 
you have looked round in vain for the faces of 
many who would have lived years of pleasure 
on a day like this, with their old companion in 
arms, and brother in peril. 

Lincoln, and Greene, and Knox, and Hamil- 
ton are gone I The heroes of Saratoga and 
Yorktown have fallen before the only foe they 
could not meet! Above all, the first of heroes 
and of men, the friend of your youth, the more 
than friend of his country, rests in the bosom 
of the soil he redeemed. On the banks of his 
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Potomac, he lies in glory and peace. You will 
revisit the hospitable shades of Mount Vernon ; 
but him whom you venerated as we did, you 
will not meet at its door. His voice of consola- 
tion, which reached you in the Austrian dun- 
geons, cannot now break its silence to bid you 
welcome to his own roof. 

But the grateful children of America will bid 
you welcome in his name. Welcome, thrice wel- 
come to our shores; and whithersoever, through- 
out the limits of the continent, your course shall 
take you, the ear that hears you shall bless 
you ; the eye that sees you shall bear witness 
to you; and every tongue exclaim with heart- 
felt joy: "Welcome, welcome, Lafayette.'' 

— Edward Everett, 



EVANGELINE. 



This is the forest primeval. The murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, in- 
distinct in the twilight. 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and 
prophetic. 

Stand like hai:pers hoar, with beards that rest 
on their bosoms. 
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Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced 

neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers 

the wail of the forest. 



This is the forest primeval ; but where are 
the hearts that beneath it 
Leaped like the roe, when he 
hears in the woodland the 
voice of the huntsman ? 
Where is the thatch-roofed 
village, the home of Aca- 
dian farmers, — 
Men whose lives glided on 
like rivers that* water the 
woodlands, 
Darkened by shadows of earth, 
but reflecting an image of 
heaven ? 
Waste are those pleasant 
farms, and the farmers forever departed! 
Scattered like dust and leaves, when the mighty 

blasts of October 
Seize them, and whirl them aloft, and sprinkle 

them far o'er the ocean. 
Naught but tradition remains of the beautiful 
village of Grand-Pr6. 
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Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and 

endures, and is patient. 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of 

woman's devotion, 
List to tl;e mournful tradition still sung by the 

pines of the forest; 
List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of 

the happy. 

PART THE FIRST. 
I. 

In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin 

of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of 

Grand-Pr6 
Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows 

stretched to the eastward. 
Giving the village its name, and pasture to 

flocks without number. 
Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had raised 

with labor incessant, 
Shut out the turbulent tides ; but at stated sea- 
sons the flood gates 
Opened and welcomed the sea to wander at will 

o'er the meadows. 
West and south there were fields of flax, and 

orchards and cornfields 
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Spreading afar and unfenced o'er the plain ; and 

away to the northward 
Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on 

the mountains 
Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the 

mighty Atlantic 
Looked on the happy valley, but ne'er from 

their station descended. 
There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the 

Acadian village. 
Strongly built were the houses, with frames of 

oak and of hemlock. 
Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the 

reign of the Henries. 
Thatched were the roofs, with dormer windows; 

and gables projecting 
Over the basement below protected and shaded 

the doorway. 
There in the tranquil evenings of summer, when 

brightly the sunset 
Lighted the village street, and gilded the vanes 

on the chimneys. 
Matrons and maidens sat in snow-white caps 

and in kirtles 
Scarlet and blue and green, with distaffs spin- 
ning the golden 
Flax for the gossiping looms, whose noisy shut- 
tles within doors 
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Mingled their sound with the whir of the wheels 
and the songs of the maidens. 

Solemnly down the street came the parish priest, 
and the children 

Paused in their play to kiss the hand he ex- 
tended to bless them. 

Reverend walked he among them; and up rose 
matrons and maidens, 

Hailing his slow approach with words of affec- 
tionate welcome. 

Then came the laborers home from the field, 
and serenely the sun sank 

Down to his rest, and twilight prevailed. Anon 
from the belfry 

Softly the Angelus sounded, and over the roofs 
of the village 

Columns of pale blue smoke, like clouds of in- 
cense ascending. 

Rose from a hundred hearths, the homes of 
peace and contentment. 

Thus dwelt together in love these simple Aca- 
dian farmers,— 

Dwelt in the love of God and of man. Alike 
were they free from 

Pear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the 
vice of republics. 

Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars 
to their windows ; 
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But their dwellings were open as day and the 

hearts of the owners ; 
There the richest was poor, and the poorest 

lived in abundance. 

Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer^ 
the Basin of Minas, 

Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of 
Grand-Pr6, 

Dwelt on his goodly acres ; and with him, di- 
recting his household. 

Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride 
of the village. 

Stalwart and stately in form was the man of 
seventy winters; 

Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered 
with snowflakes ; 

White as the snow were his locks, and his 
cheeks as brown as the oak leaves. 

Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen 
summers ; 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on 
the thorn by the wayside. 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the 
brown shade of her tresses ! 

Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that 
feed in the meadows. 

When in the harvest heat she bore to the reap- 
ers at noontide 
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Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah! fair in sooth 
was the maiden. 

Fairer was she when, on Sunday mom, while 
the bell from its turret 

Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest 
with his hyssop 

Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters bless- 
ings upon them, 

Down the long street she passed, with her chap- 
let of beads and her missal, 

Wearing her Norman cap and her kirtle of blue, 
and the earrings 

Brought in the olden time from France, and 
since, as an heirloom. 

Handed down from mother to child, through 
long generations. 

But a celestial brightness — a more ethereal 
beauty — 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, 
after confession. 

Homeward serenely she walked with God's bene- 
diction upon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceas- 
ing of exquisite music. 

Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house 
of the farmer 
Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea ; 
and a shady 
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Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine 
wreathing around it. 

Rudely carved was the porch, with seats be- 
neath ; and a footpath 

Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared 
in the meadow. 

Under the sycamore tree were hives overhung 
by a penthouse, 

Such as the traveler sees in regions remote by 
the roadside, 

Built o'er a box for the poor, or the blessed im- 
age of Mary. 

Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the 
well with its moss-grown 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough 
for the horses. 

Shielding the house from storms, on the north, 
were the bams and the farmyard ; 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the 
antique plows and the harrows ; 

There were the folds for the sheep; and there, 
in his feathered seraglio. 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the 
cock, with the selfsame 

Voice that in ages of old had startled the peni- 
tent Peter. 

Bursting with hay were the bams, themselves a 
village. In each one 
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Far o'er the gable projected a roof of thatch ; 
and a staircase, 

Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odor- 
ous cornloft. 

There, too, the dovecot stood, with its meek and 
innocent inmates 

Murmuring ever of love; while above in the 
variant breezes 

Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang 
of mutation. 

Thus, at peace with God and the world, the 
farmer of Grand-Pre 

Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline gov- 
erned his household. 

Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and 
opened his missal. 

Fixed his eyes upon her as the saint of his 
deepest devotion ; 

Happy was he who might touch her hand or 
the hem of her garment ! 

Many a suitor came to her door, by the dark- 
ness befriended. 

And, as he knocked and waited to hear the 
sound of her footsteps. 

Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or 
the knocker of iron ; 

Or, at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of 
the village, 
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Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance 

as he whispered 
Hurried words of love, that seemed a part of the 

music. 
But among all who came young Gabriel only 

was welcome; 
Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the black- 
smith, 
Who was a mighty man in the village, and 

honored of all men ; 
For since the birth of time, throughout all ages 

and nations. 
Has the craft of the smith been held in repute 

by the people. 
Basil was Benedict's friend. Their children from 

earliest childhood 
Grew up together as brother and sister ; and 

Father Felician, 
Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had 

taught them their letters 
Out of the selfsame book, with the hymns of 

the church and the plain song. 
But when the hymn was sung, and the daily 

lesson completed, 
swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil 

the blacksmith. 
There at the door they stood, with wondering 

eyes to behold him 
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Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse 

as a plaything, 
Nailing the shoe in its place; while near him 

the tire of the cart wheel 
Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle 

of cinders. 
Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the 

gathering darkness 
Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through 

every cranny and crevice. 
Warm by the forge within they watched the la- 
boring bellows. 
And as its panting ceased, and the sparks ex- 
pired in the ashes, 
Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going 

into the chapel. 
Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop 

of the eagle, 
Down the hillside bounding, they glided away 

o'er the meadow. 
Oft in the bams they climbed to the populous 

nests on the rafters, 
Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, 

which the swallow 
Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the 

sight of its fledglings ; 
Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest 

of the swallow ! 
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Thus passed a few swift years, and they no 

longer were children. 
He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the 

face of the morning, 
Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened 

thought into action. 
She was a woman now, with the heart and 

hopes of a woman. 
" Sunshine of Saint Eulalie " was she called ; 

for that was the sunshine 
Which, as the farmers believed, would load their 

orchards with apples; 
She, too, would bring to her husband's house de- 
light and abundance, 
Filling it full of love and the ruddy faces of 

children. 

— Henry W. LoJigfellow. 

From "Kvangehne.'' 



GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 
(November 19, 1863.) 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal. Now we 
are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
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that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a 
great battle field of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field as a final rest- 
ing place for those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. But 
in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, 
have consecrated it far above our power to add 
or detract; The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here, but it never can 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the liv- 
ing, rather to be dedicated here to the unfin- 
ished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us, that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

— Abraham Lincoln. 



II 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



Sir Walter Scott was born at Edinburg, Scot- 
land, August 15, 1771. His health, as a child, 
was poor, and his education was irregular. His 
youth was spent in the pleasures of hunting, in 
reading romances, travels, and 
marvelous adventures. He became 
deeply interested in the ancient 




poetry, songs, and 



chronicles of 
a close study 



Scotland. He made 
of the traditions, folk-stories, and 
superstitions of his countrymen. 
His father intended him for the 
law. He did four years of very 
earnest work, reading the musty 
tomes, but he had little ambition for the practice 
of his profession. His desires and ambitions all 
lay in the direction of literature. 

His first literary work was a poem, "The 
Minstrelsy of the Scotch Borders." This was 
followed by "The Lay of the Last Minstrel," 
"Marmion," "The Lady of the Lake," and 
"Rokeby Hall." The first of his novels to ap- 
pear was " Waverly," then in rapid succession 
came "Guy Mannering," "The Antiquary," 
" The Black Dwarf," and others. 
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Scott's early novels were issued anonymously, 
and so absorbing was the interest in them that 
the question on every one's lips was, *^Who is 
the 'Great Unknown'?" 

Scott was always a tireless worker, and so 
great was the rapidity with which novel after 
novel was produced that the wonder is how one 
human brain could evolve so much. " Guy 
Mannering" was written in six weeks, while 
*' Harold the Dauntless " and the historical part 
of the " Annual Register " appeared in the 
same year with " The Antiquary," " The Black 
Dwarf," and " Old Mortality." 

The immense strain of his literary work told 
on his rugged constitution. Early in 1817 he 
was seized with cramps in his stomach. This 
lasted for over two years, y;et during this time 
there came from his restless pen some of the 
books that have done most to make his name 
immortal,— '' Rob Roy," ''The Heart of Midlo- 
thian," "The Bride of Lammermoor," "The 
Legend of Montrose," and " Ivanhoe." The last 
three were dictated to amanuenses while the 
author lay on his couch, racked with intense 
suffering. 

In 1825, after eleven years of literary effort 
which for brillianc]^ is scarcely paralleled in his- 
tory, Scott found himself in seemingly hopeless 
financial embarrassment. The commercial dis- 
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tress so general at that time wrecked the pub- 
lishing firms with whom he was connected as a 
silent partner, and he was involved in the fail- 
ure to the enormous amount of $650,0x36. 

The sterling integrity of the man shone forth 
in this dark hour. With a courage and forti- 
tude unsurpassed in either the financial or liter- 
ary world, at the age of fifty-five, he set himself 
to coin his mighty brain to pay the last penny 
of the debt. Declining all offers of assistance, 
he took up his fertile pen, nor did he lay it 
down until death came and relieved his weary 
hand and brain. " Woodstock,'' ** Chronicles of 
Canongate," " The Fair Maid of Perth," '' Anne 
of Gierstein," '' Life of Napoleon," " Tales of a 
Grandfather," a part of the *^ History of Scot- 
land," were published in two years, and netted 
his creditors nearly $200,000. 

The tj^rrific rate at which he was working 
proved more than brain and brawn could bear. 
Alarming symptoms began to show themselves, 
and in 1830 he was seized with a stroke of pa- 
ralysis. Still he was undaunted. Two more 
novels, " Count Robert of Paris " and ^^ Castle 
Dangerous " were added to his already large 
contributions to literature. 

Tired nature could endure no more. Deluded 
by the idea that his debts were all paid, he 
consented to go to Italy for a period of rest. 
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It was too late. Before a year had passed, he 
felt that the end was near, and begged that he 
might go home and die at beloved Abbotsford. 
He died September 21, 1832. His body rests, 
after the long and weary fight, in Dryburgh 
Abbey, and his immortal name is emblazoned 
on the temple of Fame forever. 

At the time of his death, Scott had reduced 
his indebtedness to $27o,cxx). His life insurance 
amounted to $110,000, this with $10,000 in the 
hands of his trustees and $150,000 paid for the 
copyright on his works, wiped out the remnant 
of his debt^ 

His collected works, including his life and 
letters, have been issued in ninety-eight quarto 
volumes, almost a library in itself 



SUNSET ON THE BORDER. 



• 



Day set on Norham's castled steep. 
And Tweed's fair river broad and deep. 

And Cheviot's mountains lone ; 
The battled towers, the donjon keep. 
The loophole grates where captives weep. 
The flanking walls that round it sweep. 

In yellow luster shone. 
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The warriors on the turrets high, 
Moving athwart the evening sky, 

Seemed forms of giant height ; 
Their armor, as it canght the rays, 
Flashed back again the western blaze 

In lines of dazzling light. 



St. George's banner, broad and gay, 
Now faded, as the fading ray 

Less bright, and less, was flung; 
The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the donjon tower, ^ 

So heavily it hung. 



The scouts had parted on their search, 

The castle gates were barred; 
Above the gloomy portal arch. 
Timing his footsteps to a march, 

The warder kept his guard, • 
Low humming, as he paced along, 
Some ancient border-gathering song. 



A distant tramping sound he hears ; 
He looks abroad, and soon appears. 
O'er Hornclifl hill, a plump of spears 
Beneath a pennon gay : 
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A horseman, darting from the crowd, 
Like lightning from a summer cloud. 
Spurs on his mettled courser proud. 
Before the dark array. 



Beneath the sable palisade. 
That closed the castle barricade, 

His bugle horn he blew; 
The warder hasted from the wall, 
And warned the captain in the hall. 

For well the blast he knew ; 
And joyfully that knight did call 
To sewer, squire, and seneschal.' 

— Sir Walter Scott. 



THE ASSAULT. 



The noise within the castle, occasioned by the 
defensive preparations which had been consid- 
erable for some time, now increased into tenfold 
bustle and clamor. The heavy, yet hasty step 
of the men-at-arms, traversed the battlements, or 
resounded on the narrow and winding passages 
and stairs which led to the various bartizans and 
points of defense. The voices of the knights 
were heard, animating their followers, or direct- 
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ing means of defense, while their commands 
were often drowned in the clashing of armor, or 
the clamorous shouts of those whom they ad- 
dressed. Tremendous as these sounds were, and 
yet more terrible from the awful event which 
they presaged, there was a sublimity mixed with 
them, which Rebecca's high-toned mind could 
feel even in that moment of terror. Her eye 
kindled, althouglj the blood fled from her cheeks; 
and there was a strong mixture of fear, and of 
a thrilling sense of the sublime, as she repeated, 
half whispering to herself, half speaking to her 
companion, the sacred text, "The quiver rat- 
tleth — the glittering spear and the shield — the 
noise of the captains and the shouting! " 

But Ivanhoe was like the war-horse of that 
sublime passage, glowing with impatience at his 
inactivity, and with his ardent desire to mingle 
in the affray of which these sounds were the in- 
troduction. " If I could but drag myself," he 
said, " to yonder window, that I might see how 
this brave game is like to go. If I had but 
bow to shoot a shaft, or battle-ax to strike, were 
it but a single blow, for our deliverance! — It is 
in vain — it is in vain — I am alike nerveless 
and weaponless I " 

" Fret not thyself, noble knight," answered 
Rebecca, "the sounds have ceased of a sudden — 
it may be they join not battle." 
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"Thou knowest naught of it," said Wilfred, 
impatiently; "this dead pause only shows that 
the men are at their posts on the walls, and ex- 
pecting an instant attack; what we have heard 
was but the instant muttering of the storm — it 
will burst anon in all its fury. Could I but 
reach yonder window ! " 

" Thou wilt but injure thyself by the attempt, 
noble knight," replied his attendant. Observing 
his extreme solicitude, she firmly added, " I my- 
self will stand at the lattice, and describe to you 
as I can what passes without." 

"You must not — you shall not!" exclaimed 
Ivanhoe ; each lattice, each aperture, will be soon a 
mark for the archers ; some random shaft — " 

" It shall be welcome!" murmured Rebecca, as 
with firm pace she ascended two or three steps', 
which led to the window of which they spoke. 

" Rebecca, dear Rebecca," exclaimed Ivanhoe, 
" this is no maiden's pastime — do not expose 
thyself to wounds and death, and render me for- 
ever miserable for having given the occasion ; 
at least, cover thyself with yonder ancient buck- 
ler, and show as little of your person at the 
lattice as may be." 

Following with wonderful promptitude the di- 
rections of Ivanhoe, and availing herself of the 
protection of the large, ancient shield, which she 
placed against the lower part of the window, 
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Rebecca, with tolerable security to herself, could 
witness part of what was passing without the 
castle, and report to Ivanhoe the preparations 
which the assailants were making for the storm. 
Indeed, the situation which she thus obtained, 
was peculiarly favorable for this purpose, be- 
cause, being* placed on an angle of the main 
building, Rebecca could not only see what 
passed beyond the precincts of the castle, but 
also commanded a view of the outwork likely 
to be the first object of the meditated assault. 
It was an exterior fortification of no great 
height or strength, intended to protect the pos- 
tern-gate, through which Cedric had been re- 
cently dismissed by Front-de-Boeuf. The castle 
moat divided this species of barbican from the 
rest of the fortress, so that, in case of its being 
taken, it was easy to cut off" the communication 
with the main building, by withdrawing the 
temporary bridge. In the outwork was a sally- 
port corresponding to the postern of the castle, 
and the whole was surrounded by a strong palir 
sade. Rebecca could observe, from the number 
of men placed for the defense of this post, that 
the besieged entertained apprehensions for its 
safety; and from the mustering of the assail- 
ants in a direction nearly opposite to the out- 
work, it seemed no less plain that it had been 
selected as a vulnerable point of attack. 
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These appearances she hastily, communicated 
to Ivanhoe, and added, *' The skirts of the wood 
seem lined with archers, although only a few 
are advanced from its dark shadow." 

** Under what banner ? " asked Ivanhoe. 

^^ Under no ensign of war which I can ob- 
serve," answered Rebecca. 

** A singular novelty," muttered the knight, 
"to advance to storm such a castle without pen- 
non or banner displayed ! Seest thou who they 
be that act as leaders ? " 

"A knight, clad in sable armor, is the most 
conspicuous," said the Jewess ; " he alone is 
armed from head to heel, and seems to assume 
the direction of all around him." 

"What device does he be^r on his shield?" 
replied Ivanhoe. 

" Something resembling a bar of iron, and a 
padlock painted blue on the black shield." 

" A fetterlock and shacklebolt azure," said 
Ivanhoe ; " I know not who may bear the de- 
vice, but well I ween it might now be mine 
own. Canst thou not see the motto?" 

" Scarce the device itself at this distance," re- 
plied Rebecca; "but when the sun glances fair 
upon his shield, it shows as I tell you." 

" Seem there no other leaders ? " exclaimed 
the anxious inquirer. 

" None of mark and distinction that I can 
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behold from this station," said Rebecca; "but, 
doubtless, the other side of the castle is also as- 
sailed. They appear even now preparing to 
advance — God of Zion, protect us! What a 
dreadful sight ! Those who advance first bear 
huge shields and defenses made of plank; the 
others follow, bending their bows as they come 
on. They raise their bows ! God of Moses, for- 
give the creatures thou hast made ! " 

Her description was here suddenly interrupted 
by the signal for assault, which was given by 
the blast of a shrill bugle, and at once answered 
by a flourish of the Norman trumpets from the 
battlements, which, mingled with the deep and 
hollow clank of the nakers (a species of kettle- 
drum), retorted in notes of defiance the challenge 
of the enemy. The shouts of both parties aug- 
mented the fearful din, the assailants crying, 
" Saint George for merry England I " and the 
Normans answering- them with loud cries of 
" En avant de Bracy ! Beau-seant ! Beau-seant ! 
Front-de-Bceuf a la rescousse ! " according to the 
war-cries of their different commanders. 

It was not, however, by clamor that the con- 
test was to be decided, and the desperate efforts 
of the assailants were met by an equally vigor- 
ous defense on the part of the besieged. The 
archers, trained- by their woodland pastimes to 
the most effective use of the long bow, shot, to 
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use the appropriate phrase of the time, so 
*^ wholly together," that no point at which a de- 
fender could show the least part of his person, 
escaped their cloth-yard shafts. By this heavy 
discharge, which continued as thick arid sharp 
as hail, while, notwithstanding, every arrow had 
its individual aim, and flew by scores together 
against each embrasure and opening in the 
parapets, as well as at every window where a 
defender either occasionally had post or might 
be suspected to be stationed, — by this sustained 
discharge, two or three of the garrison were 
slain, and several others wounded. But, confi- 
dent in their armor of proof, and in the cover 
which their situation afforded, the followers of 
Front-de-Boeuf and his allies, showed an obstinacy 
in defense proportioned to the fury of the at- 
tack, and replied with the discharge of their 
large crossbows, as well as with their long bows, 
slings, and other missile weapons, to the close 
and continued shower of arrows; and, as the 
assailants were necessarily but indifferently 
protected, did considerably more damage than 
they received at their hand. The whizzing of 
shafts and of missiles, on both sides, was 
only interrupted by the shouts which arose 
when either side inflicted or sustained some 
notable loss. 

" And I must lie here like a bedridden monk," 
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exclaimed Ivanhoe, ^* while the game that gives 
me freedom or death is played out by the hand 
of others ! Look from the window once again, 
kind maiden, but beware that you are not marked 
by the archers beneath. Look out once more, 
and tell me if they yet advance to the storm." 

With patient courage, strengthened by the in- 
terval which she had employed in mental de- 
votion, Rebecca again took post at the lattice, 
sheltering herself, however, so as not to be 
visible from beneath. 

"What dost thou see, Rebecca?" again de- 
manded the wounded knight. 

*^ Nothing but the cloud of arrows flying so 
thick as to dazzle mine eyes, and to hide the 
bowmen who shoot them." 

" That cannot endure," said Ivanhoe ; " if they 
press not right on to carry the castle by pure 
force of arms, the archery may avail but little 
against stone walls and bulwarks. Look for the 
Knight of the Fetterlock, fair Rebecca, and see 
how he bears himself; for as the leader is, so 
will his followers be." 

" I see him not," said Rebecca. 

" Foul craven ! " exclaimed Ivanhoe ; " does he 
blench from the helm when the wind blows 
highest?" 

"He blenches not! he blenches not!" said 
Rebecca; "I see him now; he leads a body of 
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men close under the outer barrier of the barbican. 
They pull down the piles and palisades ; they 
hew down the barriers with axes. His high 
black plume floats abroad over the throng, like 
a raven over the field of the slain. They have 
made a breach in the barriers — they rush in — 
they are thrust back ! Front-de-Bc3euf heads the 
defenders; I see his gigantic form above the 
press. They throng again to the breaeh, and 
the pass is disputed hand to hand, and man to 
man. God of Jacob ! it is the meeting of two- 
fierce tides — the conflict of two oceans moved by 
adverse winds ! " 

She turned her head from the lattice, as if 
unable longer to endure a sight so terrible. 

V Look forth again, Rebecca," said Ivanhoe, 
mistaking the cause of her retiring; ^^the arch-^ 
ery must in some degree have ceased, since they 
are now fighting hand in hand. Look again ; 
there is now less danger." 

Rebecca again looked forth, and almost imme- 
diately exclaimed, *^ Holy prophets of the law ! 
Front-de-Boeuf and the Black Knight fight hand 
to hand on the breach, amid the roar of their 
followers, who watch the progress of the strife. 
Heaven strike with the cause of the oppressed 
and of the captive! " She then uttered a loud 
shriek, and exclaimed, *^ He is down! he is 
down I " 
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"Who is down?" cried Ivanhoe; "for our dear 
Lady's sake, tell me which has fallen I " 

"The Black Knight," answered Rebecca, 
faintly; then instantly again shouted with joyful 
eagerness, ".But no! but no! — the name of the 
Lord of Hosts be blessed — he is on foot again, 
and fights as if there were twenty men's strength 
in his single arm! His sword is broken; he 
snatcl\ps an ax from a yeoman; he presses 
Front-de-Bc3euf with blow on blowi The giant 
stoops and totters like an oak under the steel 
of the woodman. He falls I he falls ! " 

" Front-de-Boeuf ? " exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

" Front-de-Boeuf," answered the Jewess ; " his 
men rush to the rescue, headed by the haughty 
Templar — their united force compels the cham- 
pion to pause. They drag Front-de-Boeuf within 
the walls." 

" The assailants have won the barriers, have 
they not?" said Ivanhoe. 

" They have — they have ! " exclaimed I^ebecca ; 
" and they press the besieged hard upon the 
outer wall ; some plant ladders, some swarm like 
bees, and endeavor to ascend upon the shoulders 
of each other; down go stones, beams, and 
trunks of trees upon their heads, and as fast as 
they bear the wounded to the rear, fresh men 
supply their places in the assault. Great God! 
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hast thou given men thine own image, that it 
should be thus cruelly defaced by the hands of ' 
their brethren ! " 

" Think not of that," said Ivanhoe ; " this is 
no time for such thoughts. Who yield? — who 
push their way ? " 

"The ladders are thrown down," replied Re- 
becca, shuddering ; " the soldiers lie groveling 
under them like crushed reptiles. The besieged 
have the better." 

" Saint George strike for us ! " exclaimed the 
knight; "do the false yeomen give way?" 

" No I " exclaimed Rebecca, " they bear them- 
selves right yeomanly — the Black Knight ap- 
proaches the postern with his huge ax — the 
thundering blows which he deals, you may hear 
them above all the din and shouts of the battle. 
Stones and beams are hailed down on the bold 
champion ; he regards them no more than if 
they were thistle-down or feathers ! " 

** By Saint John of Acre," said Ivanhoe, raising 
himself joyfully on his couch, " methought there 
was but one man in England that might do 
such a deed I " 

"The postern gate shsfkes," continued Re- 
becca ; "it crashes — it is splintered by his blows 
— they rush in — the outwork is won. O 
God! they hurl the defenders from the battle- 

12 
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ments — they throw them into the moat. O 
men, if ye be indeed men, spare them that can 
resist no longer ! " 

"The bridge — the bridge which communi- 
cates with the castle — have they won that 
pass?" exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

"No," replied Rebecca, "the Templar has de- 
stroyed the plank on which they crossed ; few of 
the defenders escaped with him into the castle; 
the shrieks and cries which you hear tell the 
fate of the others.' Alas ! I see it is still more 
difl5.cult to look upon victory than upon battle." 

" What do they now, maiden ? " said Ivanhoe ; 
" look forth yet again — this is no time to faint 
at bloodshed." 

"It is over for the time," answered Rebecca; 
"our friends strengthen themselves within the 
outwork which they have mastered, and it af- 
fords them so good a shelter from the foeman's 
shot, that the garrison only bestow a few bolts 
on it from interval to interval, as if rather to 
disquiet than effectually to injure them." 

" Our friends," said Wilfred, " will surely not 
abandon an enterprise so gloriously begun and 
so happily attained. O no ! I will put my faith 
in the good knight whose ax hath rent heart-of- 
oak and bars of iron. Singular," he again mut- 
tered to himself, " if there be two who can do a 
deed of such derringdo ! — a fetterlock, and a 
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shacklebolt on a field sable — what may that 
mean? — seest thou naught else, Rebecca, by 
which the Black Knight may be distinguished?" 

" Nothing," said the Jewess ; " all about him 
is black as the wing of the night raven. Noth- 
ing can I spy that can mark him further; but 
having once seen him put forth his strength in 
battle, methinks I could know him again among 
a thousand warriors. He rushes to the fray as 
if he were summoned to a banquet. There is 
more than mere strength, there seems as if the 
whole soul and spirit of the champion were 
given to every blow which he deals upon his 
enemies. God assoilzie him of the sin of blood- 
shed ! — it is fearful, yet magnificent, to behold 
how the arm and heart of one man can triumph 
over hundreds." 

" Rebecca," said Ivanhoe, " thou hast painted 
a hero; surely they rest but to refresh their 
force, or to provide the means of crossing 
the moat. Under such a leader as thou hast 
spoken this knight to be, there are no craven 
fears, no cold-blooded delays, no yielding up a 
gallant emprize ; since the diflBculties which ren- 
der it arduous render it also glorious. I swear 
by the honor of my house — I vow by the name 
of my bright lady-love, I would endure ten 
years' captivity to fight one day by that good 
knight's side in such a quarrel as this I " . . . 
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When the barbican was carried, the Sable 
Knight sent notice of the happy event to Locks- 
ley, requesting him at the same time, to keep 
such a strict observation on the castle as might 
prevent the defenders from combining their forces 
for a sudden sally, and recovering the outwork 
which they had lost. This the knight was 
chiefly desirous of avoiding, conscious that the 
men whom he led, being hasty and untrained vol- 
unteers, imperfectly armed and unaccustomed to 
discipline, must, upon any sudden attack, fight 
at great disadvantage with the veteran soldiers 
of the Norman knights, who were well provided 
with arms, both defensive and offensive; and 
who, to match the zeal and high spirit of the 
besiegers, had all the confidence which arises 
from perfect discipline and the habitual use of 
weapons. 

The knight employed the interval in causing 
to be constructed a sort of floating bridge, or 
long raft, by means of which he hoped to cross 
the moat in despite of the resistance of the en- 
emy. This was a work of some time, which the 
leaders the less regretted, as it gave Ulrica lei- 
sure to execute her plan of diversion in their 
favor, whatever that might be. 

When the raft was completed, the Black 
Knight addressed the besiegers: "It avails 
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not waiting here longer, my friends : the sun is 
descending to the west; and I have that upon 
my hands which will not permit me to tarry 
with you another day. Besides, it will be a 
marvel if the horsemen come not upon us from 
York, unless we speedily accomplish our pur- 
pose. Wherefore, one of ye go to Locksley, and 
bid him commence a discharge of arrows on the 
opposite side of the castle, and move forward as 
if about to assault it; and you, true English 
hearts, stand by me, and be ready to thrust the 
raft endlong over the moat whenever the pos- 
tern on our side is thrown open. Follow me 
boldly across, and aid me to burst yon sallyport 
in the main wall of the castle. As many of 
you as like not this service, or are but ill-armed 
to meet it, do you man the top of the outwork, 
draw your bowstrings to your ears, and mind 
you quell with your shot whatever shall appear 
to man the rampart. Noble Cedric, wilt thou 
take the direction of those which remain?" 

'^ Not so, by the soul of Here ward ! '' said the 
Saxon ; ^' lead I cannot ; but may posterity 
curse me in my grave, if I follow not with the 
foremost wherever thou shalt point the way; 
the quarrel is mine, and well it becomes me to 
be in the van of the battle." 

"Yet, bethink thee, noble Saxon," said the 
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knight, "thou hast neither hauberk, nor corslet, 
nor aught but that light helmet, target, and 
sword." 

"The better I" answered Cedric; "I shall be 
the lighter to climb these walls. And, forgive 
the boast. Sir Knight, thou shalt this day 
see the naked breast of a Saxon as boldly pre- 
sented to the battle as ever ye beheld the steel 
corslet of a Norman." 

"In the name of God, then," said the knight, 
"fling open the door, and launch the floating 
bridge." 

The portal, which led from the inner-wall of 
the barbican to the moat, and which corre- 
sponded with a sallyport in the main wall of the 
castle, was now suddenly opened; the tempo- 
rary bridge was then thrust forward, and soon 
flashed in the waters, extending its length be- 
tween the castle and outwork, and forming a 
slippery and precarious passage for two men 
abreast to cross the moat. Well aware of the 
importance of taking the foe by surprise, the 
Black Knight, closely followed by Cedric, threw 
himself upon the bridge, and reached the oppo- 
site side. Here he began to thunder with his 
ax upon the gate of the castle, protected in 
part from the shot and stones cast by the de- 
fenders by the ruins of the former drawbridge, 
which the Templar had demolished in his re- 
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treat from the barbican, leaving the counterpoise 
still attached to the upper part of the portal. 
The followers of the knight had no such shel- 
ter; two were instantly shot with crossbow bolts, 
and two more fell into the moat; the others re- 
treated back into the barbican. 

The situation of Cedric and of the Black 
Knight was now truly dangerous, and would 
have been still more so, but for the constancy 
of the archers in the barbican, who ceased not 
to shower their arrows upon the battlements, 
distracting the attention of those by whom they 
were manned, and thus affording a respite to 
their two chiefs from the storm of missiles 
which must otherwise have overwhelmed them. 
But their situation was eminently perilous, and 
was becoming more so with every moment. 

" Shame on ye all ! " cried De Bracy to the sol- 
diers around him; "do ye call yourselves cross- 
bowmen, and let these two dogs keep their 
station under the walls of the castle? Heave 
over the coping stones from the battlement, an' 
better may not be. Get pickax and levers, 
and down with that huge pinnacle I " pointing 
to a heavy piece of stone-carved work that pro- 
jected from the parapet. 

At this moment the besiegers caught sight of 
the red flag upon the angle of the tower which 
Ulrica had described to Cedric. The stout yeo- 
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man Locksley was the first who was aware of 
it, as he was hasting to the outwork, impatient 
to see the progress of the assault. 

'* Saint George I " he cried, " Merry Saint 
George for England I — to the charge, bold yeo- 
men I — why leave ye the good knight and noble 
Cedric to storm the pass alone? — make in, mad 
priest, show thou canst fight for thy rosary, — 
make in, brave yeomen I — the castle is ours, we 
have friends within. See yonder flag, it is the 
appointed signaj. Torquilstone is ours I Think 
of honor, think of spoil! One effort and the 
place is ours I " 

With that he bent his good bow, and sent a 
shaft right through the breast of one of the men- 
at-arms, who, under DeBracy's direction, was 
loosening a fragment from one of the battle- 
ments to precipitate on the heads of Cedric 
and the Black Knight. A second soldier caught 
from the hands of the dying man the iron crow, 
with which he heaved at and had loosened 
the stone pinnacle, when, receiving an arrow 
through his headpiece, he dropped from the bat- 
tlements into the moat, a dead man. The men- 
at-arms were daunted, for no armor seemed proof 
against the shot of this tremendous archer. 

*^Do you give ground, base knave?" said De 
Bracy ; " Mount joye St. Dennis I Give me the 
lever 1 " 
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And snatching it up, he again assailed the 
loosened pinnacle, which was of weight enough, 
if thrown down, not only to have destroyed the 
remnant of the drawbridge, which sheltered the 
two foremost assailants, but also to have sunk 
the rude float of planks over which they had 
crossed. All saw the danger, and the boldest, 
even the stout Friar himself, avoided setting 
foot on the raft. Thrice did Locksley bend his 
shaft against De Bracy, and thrice did his arrow 
bound back from the knight's armor of proof. 

" Curse on thy Spanish steel-coat ! '' said 
Locksley, "had English smith forged it, these 
arrows had gone through, an' as if it had been 
silk or sendal." He then began to call out, 
" Comrades ! friends ! noble Cedric ! bear back, 
and let the ruin fall." 

His warning voice was unheard, for the din 
which the knight himself occasioned by his 
strokes upon the postern would have drowned 
twenty war-trumpets. The faithful Gurth, indeed, 
sprung forward on the planked bridge, to warn 
Cedric of his impending fate, or to share it 
with him. But his warning would have come 
too late ; the massive pinnacle already tottered, 
and De Bracy, who still heaved at his task, 
would have accomplished it, had not the voice 
of the Templar sounded close in his ears : — 

"All is lost, De Bracy, the castle bums." 
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" Thou art mad to say so ! " replied the 
knight. 

"It is all in a light flame on the western 
side. I have striven in vain to extinguish it." 

With the stern coolness which formed the 
basis of his character, Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
communicated this hideous intelligence, which 
was not so calmly received by his astonished 
comrade. 

" Saints of Paradise ! " said De Bracy ; what 
is to be done? I vow to Saint Nicholas of 
Limoges a candlestick of pure gold — " 

"Spare thy vow," said the Templar, "and 
mark me. Lead thy men down as if to a sally; 
throw the postern-gate open. There are but two 
men who occupy the float, fling them into the 
moat, and push across for the barbican. I will 
charge from the main gate, and attack the bar- 
bican on the outside ; and if we can regain that 
post, be assured we shall defend ourselves until 
we are relieved, or at least till they grant us 
fair quarter." 

"It is well thought upon," said De Bracy; 
"I will play my part. Templar, thou wilt not 
fail me?" 

" Hand and glove, I will not ! " said Bois- 
Guilbert. " But haste thee, in the name of 
God I " 

De Bracy hastily drew his men together, and 
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rushed down to the postern-gate, which he caused 
instantly to be thrown open. But scarce was 
this done ere the portentous strength of the 
Black Knight forced his way inward in despite 
of DeBracy and his followers. Two of the 
foremost instantly fell, and the rest gave way, 
notwithstanding all their leader's efforts to stop 
them. 

" Dogs I " said De Bracy, *^ will ye let two 
men win our only pass for safety ? " 

" He is the devil ! " said a veteran man-at-arms, 
bearing back from the blows of their sable an- 
tagonist. 

**And if he be the devil," replied DeBracy, 
'^ would you fly from him into the mouth of 
hell? — the castle bums behind us, villains! — 
let despair give you courage, or let me forward I 
I will cope with this champion myself." 

And well and chivalrous did De Bracy, that 
day, maintain the fame he had acquired in the 
civil wars of that dreadful period. The vaulted 
passage to which the postern gave entrance, and 
in which these two redoubted champions were 
now fighting hand to hand, rung with the furi- 
ous blows which they dealt each other, De 
Bracy with his sword, the Black Knight with 
his ponderous ax. At length the Norman re- 
ceived a blow, which, though its force was partly 
parried by his shield, for otherwise nevermore 
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would De Bracy have again moved limb, de- 
scended yet with so much violence on his crest, 
that he measured his length on the paved floor. 

"Yield thee, De Bracy," said the Black Cham- 
pion, stooping over him, and holding against the 
bars of his helmet the fatal poniard with which 
the knights dispatched their enemies (and which 
was called the dagger of mercy), — "yield thee, 
Maurice De Bracy, rescue or no rescue, or thou 
art but a dead man.'' 

"I will not yield," replied De Bracy faintly, 
"to an unknown conqueror. Tell me thy name, 
or work thy pleasure on me — it shall never be 
said that Maurice De Bracy was prisoner to a 
nameless churl." 

The Black Knight whispered something into 
the ear of the vanquished. 

"I yield me to be true prisoner, rescue or no 
rescue," answered the Norman, exchanging his 
tone of stern, determined obstinacy, for one of 
deep, though sullen, submission. 

— Sir Walter Scott, 

Prom "Ivanhoe." 
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DOUGLAS AND MARMION. 

The train from out the castle drew; 
But Marmion stopped to bid adieu. 

" Though something I might plain," he said, 
" Of cold respect to stranger guest. 
Sent hither by your king's behest, 

While in Tantallon's towers I stayed. 
Part we in friendship from your land. 
And, noble earl, receive my hand." 

But Douglas round him drew his cloak. 

Folded his arms, and thus he spoke: 

" My manors, halls, and bowers shall still 

Be open, at my sovereign's will. 

To each one whom he lists, howe'er 

Unmeet to be the owner's peer. 

My castles are my king's alone. 

From turret to foundation stone : 

The hand of Douglas is his own, 

And never shall, in friendly grasp, 

The hand of such as Marmion clasp." 

Burned Marmion's swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire; 
And, '' This to me ? " he said ; 
** And 'twere not for thy hoary beard, 
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Such hand as Marmion's had not spared 

To cleave the Douglas' head. 
And first, I tell thee, haughty peer, 
He who does England's message here, 
Although the meanest in her state. 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate. 

" And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 

Even in thy pitch of pride. 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 

I tell thee thou 'rt defied ! 
And if thou saidst I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here. 
Lowland or highland, far or near. 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied." 

On the earl's cheek the flush of rage 
O'ercame the ashen hue of age. 
Fierce he broke forth: *'And dar'st thou then 
To beard the lion in his den. 

The Douglas in his hall? 
And hop'st thou hence unscathed to go ? 
No, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no I — 
Up drawbridge, grooms ! — what, warder, ho ! 

Let the portcullis fall." 

Lord Marmion turned, — well was his need, — 
And dashed the rowels in his steed. 
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Like arrow through the archway sprung ; 
The ponderous grate behind him rung; 
To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars, descending, razed his plume. 

The steed along the drawbridge flies, 
Just as it trembled on the rise ; 
Nor lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake's level brim. 
And when Lord Marmion reached his band, 
He halts, and turns with clenched hand, 
And shout of loud defiance pours. 
And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

"Horse I hotsel" the Douglas cried, "and 

chase,'' 
But soon he reined his fury's pace. 
A royal messenger he came, 
Though most unworthy of the name. 
A letter forged ! Saint Jude to speed ! 
Did ever knight so foul a deed ? 
At first, in heart, it liked me ill. 
When the king praised his clerkly skill. 

— Sir Walter Scott. 
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FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

' Miss Frances E. Willard, "the best loved 
woman in America," was bom in ChurchviUe, 
New York. A healthy childhood out of doors 
contributed to that characteristic of hers — super- 
abundant energy. After graduating from the 
Northwestern Female College, she 
taught successfully in several West- 
em towns; traveled in Europe, Pal- 
estine, and Egypt in 1869-71. Upon 
her return she lectured in Chicago. 
When the new movement against 
the liquor traffic was set in motion 
in 1874, she resigned the position 
of president of Evanston College for 
Ladies, to which she had been elected in 187 1, 
and since 1876 has been actively identified with 
the temperance cause. In 1879 she became presi- 
dent of the National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and hers is the honor of originating 
the first international organization for women, the 
World's Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
— the largest in the world, numbering over 
200,000 members. From 1892 to the day of her 
death she was editor-in-chief on the Union 
Signal^ the official organ of the World's and 
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National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
and was seldom without a pen in her hand. 

As an organizer and manager of large num- 
bers she had few equals, and her earnestness 
and eloquence have rendered her a popular and 
effective platform orator. 

She died February 17, 1898. The beauty of 
her unselfish life and the wealth of her sympa- 
thy for unfortunate humanity are an inspiration 
and benediction for all. 



OUR WHITE LADYE. 

So pale she lies, in sweet repose! 
Not whiter lie the winter snows 
On this sad earth. From her cold brow 
Unloose the braided myrtles now, 
And bind the wreath of cypress there. 
Put lilies in her hands and hair; 
Come, gather round her, ye who stand 
"For God, and home, and native land." 

Doth thine anointed vision see. 
Brave daughter of democracy, 
How Church and State together bow 
Above thy casket, weeping now? 
13 
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They loved thee so, best of our best, 
Thou Miriam of the mighty West, 
Who dauntless led thy deathless band, 
** For God, and home, and native land." 

White Ladye, though before thine eyes 
The portals fair of Paradise 
Unfold on thine enraptured view 
The heaven that shone thy white soul 

through — 
Though high the victor's anthem swells 
Where thou dost walk the asphodels, 
Still shalt thou lead us, still command 
" For God, and home, and native land." 

— Robert Mc Intyre, 



REPEAL OF THE STAMP ACT. 

Sir, a charge is brought against gentlemen 
sitting in this House, of giving birth to sedition 
in America. Several have spoken their senti- 
ments with freedom against this unhappy act, 
and that freedom has become their crime. Sorry 
I am to hear the liberty of speech in this House 
imputed as a crime. But the imputation shall 
not discourage me. 

The gentleman tells us America is obstinate; 
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America is almost in open rebellion. I rejoice 
that America has resisted. Three millions of 
people so dead to all the feelings of liberty as 
voluntarily to let themselves be made slaves 
would have been fit instruments to make slaves 
of all the rest. 

I come not here armed at all points with law 
cases and acts of Parliament, with the statute 
book doubled down in dog's-ears, to defend the 
cause of liberty. I would not debate a particu- 
lar point of law with the gentleman. I know 
his abilities. But, for the defense of liberty, 
upon a general principle, upon a constitutional 
principle, it is a ground on which I stand firm, 
— on which I dare meet any man. 

The gentleman boasts of his bounties to 
America. Are not those bounties intended 
finally for the benefit of this Kingdom? If 
they are not, he has - misapplied the national 
treasures. He asks, '^ When were the Colonies 
emancipated?" I desire to know when they 
were made slaves. But I dwell not upon words. 

I will be bold to affirm that the profits of 
Great Britain from the trade of the Colonies, 
through all its branches, are two millions a 
year. This is the fund that carried you tri- 
umphantly through the last war. This is the 
price America pays for her protection. And 
shall a miserable financier come, with a boast 
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that he can fetch a peppercorn into the Ex- 
chequer, by the loss of millions to the Nation. 

A great deal has been said without doors, of 
the power, of the strength, of America. It is a 
topic that ought to be cautiously meddled with. 
In a good cause the force of this country can 
crush America to atoms. I know the valor of 
your troops ; I know the skill of your officers. 

But on this ground, — on the Stamp Act, when 
so many here will think it a crying injustice, — 
I am one who will lift up my hands against it. 
In such a cause even your success would be 
hazardous. America, if she fell, would fall like 
the strong man. She would embrace the pillars 
of the State, and pull down the Constitution 
with her. Is this your boasted peace? To 
sheathe the sword, not in its scabbard, but in 
the bowels of your countrymen? 

Will you quarrel with yourselves, now the 
whole house of Bourbon is united against you ? 
while France disturbs your fisheries in New- 
foundland, embarrasses your slave trade to Africa, 
and withholds from your subjects in Canada their 
property stipulated by treaty? while the ransom 
for the Manillas is denied by Spain? 

The Americans have been wronged. They 
have been driven to madness by injustice. Will 
you punish them for the madness you have oc- 
casioned ? Rather let prudence and temper come 
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first from this side! I will undertake for Amer- 
ica that she will follow the example. 

" Be to her faults a little blind ; 
. Be to her virtues very kind.'' 

Let the Stamp Act be repealed; and let the 
reason for the repeal — because • the Act was 
founded on an erroneous principle — be assigned. 
Let it be repealed absolutely, totally, and imme- 
diately. 

— Earl of Chatham ( William Pitt^. 



BATTLE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 

the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 

grapes of wrath are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his 

terrible swift sword : 

His truth is marching on. 

I have seen him in the watchfires of a hundred 

circling camps; 
They have builded him an altar in the evening 

dews and damps; 
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I can read his righteous sentence by the dim 
and flaring lamps : 

His day is marching on. 

I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished' rows 

of steel : 
^* As ye deal with my contemners, so with you 

my grace shall deal ; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent 

with his heel. 

Since God is marching on." 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat ; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before his 
judgment seat : 

Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be ju- 
bilant, my feet I 

Our God is marching on. 

In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born 

across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you 

and me ; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free. 

While God is marching on. 

— Julia Ward Howe, 
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ROBERT BURNS. 



On the 25th of January, in the year 1759 
about two miles from the little village of Ayr, 
in a peasant's hut, was born one of the sweetest 
singers in the world of poetry. Robert Burns, 
the national poet of Scotland. 
Not far away stand the ruins 
of AUoway Kirk, and just be- 
yond it flow the peaceful waters 
of the '' Bonny Doon." 

Burns's father was very poor, 
and his childhood was filled 
with exhausting work and 
pinching privations. At the 
age of five he was sent to 
school at Alloway Mill, and 
later, his father joined with some of the neigh- 
bors to employ a teacher for their children. 

Bums did not have access to many books, 
but such as he could obtain were read and re- 
read. So great was the thirst for knowledge by 
the whole family that they frequently ate their 
meals with a book in one hand and a spoon 'in 
the other. Of a collection of songs, which fell 
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into his hands about this time, he 



says. 
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pored over them driving my cart, or walking 
to labor, song by song, and verse by verse." 

The family moved from Alloway to Mt. 
Oliphant in the hopes of bettering their finan- 
cial condition, and from there to Lochlea. Here 
the struggle against poverty and misfortune was 
ended for the father, but the son continued for 
several years the life of a farmer. 

His first poem was written when he was 
seventeen years of age. 

He afterward moved to Mossgiel. Here, during 
the next few years, in the midst of hardships 
and misfortunes which could not crush his lofty 
spirit, he poured forth some of the exquisite 
songs that have made him famous. At this 
time were written " Halloween," " The Cotter's 
Saturday Night,^' " Lines to a Mouse," and 
^* Lines to a Mountain Daisy." 

Troubles brought on by his lax ideas of life 
almost drove him to desperation. He meditated 
leaving his native land. In order that he might 
procure money to take him to Jamaica, he pub- 
lished a small volume of his poems on sub- 
scription ; this was in 1786. Such was the 
popularity of this book, that he became famous 
at once. The beauty of his style and the po- 
, etic fervor of his imagery took the Scottish peo- 
ple by storm. He was a singer from their own 
native hills and dales. He sang songs that 
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smelt of the furrow, that glistened with the 
warm sunshine and thrilled with the music of 
their running rills and their sighing forests. 
They understood him, they loved him, and they 
spoiled him. 

Encouraged by Dr. Blacklock, the blind poet, 
he visited Edinburgh, the Athens of Scotland. 
Here he moved in the polite society of that 
great university town. In the parlors of the 
wealthy or in the study of the professor he was 
as much at home as though he were on his 
heather-clad hills. 

After the first wave of his popularity had 
subsided, he returned to the country and rented 
a farm. Here he composed two of his immortal 
poems, "Auld Lang Syne" and "Tam O'Shan- 
ter's Ride." 

He died on the 21st of July, 1796. A dis- 
tinguished poet, an acknowledged genius, admired 
and petted by court and society, adored by the 
common people — and dead before he was thirty- 
nine. Such is the sad and brief biography of 
^^ Bobbie" Burns. 
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BANNOCKBURN. 



At Bannockbum the English lay — 
The Scots, they were na' far away, 
But waited for the break o' day 

That glinted in the east. 

But soon the sun broke through the heath, 
And lighted up that field o' death, 
When Bruce, wi' saul-inspiring breath, 

His heralds thus addressed: 

^* Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victorie I 
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Now 's the day, and now ^s the hour ; 
See the front o' battle lower; 
See approach proud Edward's power — 
Chains and slaverie ! 



"Wha will be a traitor knave, 
Wha can fill a coward's grave, 
Wha sae base as be a slave, 

Let him turn and flee I 
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'^ Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword will strojjgly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa', 
Let him follow me! 

** By oppression's woes' and pains, 
By your sons in servile chains, 
We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall be free! 

^' Lay the proud usurper low 1 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty 's in every blow ! 

Let us do, or die ! " 

— Robert Burns, 



WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE. 

What constitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets 
crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports. 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to 
pride. 
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No; men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dumb brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den. 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 
Men who their duties know — 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare 
maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow. 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the 
chain — 
These constitute a state; 

And sovereign Law, that state's collected will. 
O'er thrones and globes elate. 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 

— SiV William Jones, 



TRUE PATRIOTISM. 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
"This is my own, my native land"? 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathes, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell. 
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High thougli his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim. 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch, concentered all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from which he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

— Sir Walter Scott, 



FOR A' THAT, AND A' THAT. 

Is there, for honest poverty. 

That hangs his head, and a' that? 
The coward-slave, we pass him by, 
And dare be poor, for a' that ! 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Our toils obscure, and a' that ; 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp; 
The man 's the gowd for a' that. 



What tho' on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-gray, and a' that ; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man's a man, for a' that. 
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For a' that, and a' that, 

Their tinsel show, and a' that; 
The honest man, tho' ere sae poor. 

Is king o' men for a' that. 



Ye see yon birkie, ca'ed a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a' that; 
Tho' hundreds worship at his word. 
He 's but a coof for a' that ; 
For a' that, and a' that. 

His riband, star, and a' that. 
The man of independent mind. 
He looks and laughs at a' that. 

A king can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that ; 
But an honest man 's aboon his might, 
Guid faith, he niaunna fa' that ! 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Their dignities, and a' that. 
The pith o' sense, and pride o' worth. 
Are higher ranks than a' that. 

Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a' that, 
That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth. 

May bear the gree, and a' that; 
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For a' that, and a' that, 

It 's coming yet, for a' that ; 

That man to man the warld o'er. 
Shall brothers be for a' that. 

— Robert Bums. 



A LAD O' PAIRTSJ 

The Revolution reached our parish years ago, 
and Drumtochty has a school board, with a 
chairman and a clerk, besides 
a treasurer and an officer. 
Young Hillocks, who had two 
years in a lawyer's ofl&ce, is 
clerk, and summons meetings 
by post, although he sees 
every member at the market 
or the kirk. Minutes are 
read with much solemnity, 
and motions to expend ten 
shillings upon a coal-cellar 
door passed, on the motion of Hillocks, sec- 
onded by Drumsheugh, who are both severely 
prompted for the occasion,^ and move uneasily 
before speaking. . . . 

It is difl&cult to live up to this kind of thing, 
and my thoughts drift to the auld ^ schule house 
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and Domsie. Some one with the love of God in 
his heart had built it long ago, and chose a site 
for the bairns in the sweet pine woods at the 
foot of the cart road to Whinnie Knowe and the 
upland farms. It stood in a clearing with 
the tall Scotch firs round three sides, and on 
the fourth a brake of gorse and bramble bushes, 
through which there was an opening to the 
road. The clearing was the playground, and in 
summer the bairns annexed as much wood as 
they liked, playing tig among the trees, or sit- 
ting down at dinner-time on the soft, dry spines 
that made an elastic carpet everywhere. Domsie 
used to say there were two pleasant sights for 
his old eyes every day. One was to stand in 
the open at dinner-time and see the flitting 
"forms of the healthy, rosy sonsie^ bairns in the 
wood, and from the door in the afternoon to 
watch the schule skail,* till each group was lost 
in the kindly shadow, and the merry shouts 
died away in this quiet place. Then the Domi- 
nie took a pinch of snuff and locked the door, 
and went to his house beside the school. One 
evening I came on him listening bareheaded to 
the voices, and he showed so kindly that I shall 
take him as he stands. A man of middle 
height, but stooping below it, with sandy hair 
turning to gray, and bushy eyebrow covering 
keen, shrewd, gray eyes. You will notice that 
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his linen is coarse but spotless, and that, though 
his clothes are worn almost threadbare, they are 
well brushed and orderly. But you will be 
chiefly arrested by the Dominie's coat, for the 
like of it was not in the parish. It was a black 
dress coat, and no man knew when it had be- 
gun its history; in its origin and its continu- 
ance it resembled Melchisedek. Many were the 
myths that gathered round that coat, but on 
this all were agreed, that without it we could 
not have realized the Dominie, and it became to 
us the sign and trappings of learning. He had 
taken a high place at the university, and won 
a good degree, and I 've heard the Doctor say 
that he had a career before him. But some- 
thing happened in his life, and Domsie buried 
himself among the woods with the bairns of 
Drumtochty. No one knew the story, but after 
he died, I found a locket on his breast, with a 
proud, beautiful face within, and I have fancied 
it was a tragedy. It may have been in substi- 
tution that he gave all his love to the children, 
and nearly all his money too, helping lads to 
college, and affording an inexhaustible store of 
peppermints for the little ones. 

Perhaps one ought to have been ashamed of 
that schoolhouse, but yet it had its own distinc- 
tion, for scholars were born there, and now and 
then to this day some famous man will come 
14 
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and stand in the deserted playground for a 
space. The door was at one end, and stood 
open in summer, so that the boys saw the rab- 
bits come out from their holes in the edge of 
the wood, and birds sometimes flew in unheeded. 
The fireplace was at the other end, and was fed 
in winter with the sticks and peats brought by 
the 'scholars. On one side Domsie sat with the 
half-dozen lads he hoped to send to college, to 
whom he grudged no labor, and on the other 
gathered the very little ones, who used to. warm 
their bare feet at the fire, while down the sides 
of the room the other scholars sat at their 
rough old desks, working sums and copying. 
Now and then a class came up and did some 
task, and at times a boy got the tawse^ for his 
negligence, but never a girl. He kept the girls 
in as their punishment, with a brother to take 
them home, and both had tea in Domsie's house, 
with a bit of his best honey, departing much 
torn between an honest wish to please Domsie 
and a pardonable longing for another tea. 

*^ Domsie,^' as we called the schoolmaster be- 
hind his back in Drumtochty, because we loved 
him, was true to the tradition of his kind, and 
had an unerring scent for ^^ pairts " in his lad- 
dies. He could detect a scholar in the egg^ and 
prophesied Latinity from a boy that seemed fit 
only to be a cowherd. It was believed that he 
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had never made a mistake in judgment, and it 
was not his blame if the embryo scholar did not 
come to birth. " Five and thirty years have I 
been minister at Drumtochty," the Doctor used 
to say at school examinations, ^^ and we have 
never wanted a student at the University, and 
while Dominie Jamieson lives, we never shall." 
Whereupon Domsie took snuff, and assigned his 
share of credit to the Doctor, " who gave the 
finish in Greek to every lad of them, without 
money and without price, to make no mention 
of the higher mathematics." Seven ministers, 
four schoolmasters, four doctors, one professor, 
and three civil service men had been sent out 
by the auld schule in Domsie's time, besides 
many that " had given themselves to mercantile 
pursuits." 

He had a leaning to classics and the profes- 
sions, but Domsie was catholic in his recogni- 
tion of "pairts," and when the son of Hillocks' 
foreman made a collection of the insects of 
Drumtochty, there was a council at the manse. 
^' Bumbee Willie," as he had been pleasantly 
called by his companions, was rescued from ridi- 
cule and encouraged to fulfill his bent. Once a 
year a long letter came to Mr. Patrick Jamie- 
son, M. A., Schoolmaster, Drumtochty, N. B., 
and the address within was the British Mu- 
seum. When Domsie read this letter to the 
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school, he was always careful to explain that 
*^ Dr. Graham is the greatest living authority 
on beetles,'* and, generally speaking, if any 
clever lad did not care for Latin, he had the 
alternative of beetles. 

But it was Latin Domsie hunted for as for 
fine gold, and when he found the smack of it in 
a lad, he rejoiced openly. He counted it a day 
in his life when he knew certainly that he had 
hit on another scholar, and the whole school saw 
the identification of George Howe. For awinter 
Domsie had been *' at point,'' racing George 
through Caesar, stalking him behind irregular 
verbs, baiting traps with tit-bits of Virgil. Dur- 
ing these exercises Domsie surveyed George from 
above his spectacles with a hope that grew every 
day in assurance, and came to its height over a 
bit of Latin prose. Domsie tasted it visibly, and 
read it again in the shadow of the firs at meal- 
time, slapping his leg twice. 

*^He'll dae^! he'll dae! " cried Domsie aloud, 
ladling in the snuflF. " George, ma mannie, tell 
yir father that I am comin' up to Whinnie 
Knowe the nicht"'' on a bit o' business." 

Then the '^schule" knew that Geordie Hoo 
was marked for college, and pelted him with fir 
cones in great gladness of heart. 

" Whinnie " was full of curiosity over the 
Dominie's visit, and vexed Marget sorely, to 
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whom Geordie had told wondroiis things in the 
milk-house. '^ It canua be coals 'at he 's wantin' 
frae the station, for there's a fell® puckle left." 

*^ And it '11 no be seed taties,® " he said, pur- 
suing the principle of exhaustion, "for he hes 
some Perthshire reds himsel'. I doot it 's some- 
thing wrang with Geordie," and Whinnie started 
on a new track. 

" He 's been playin' truant maybe. A' mind 
gettin' ma paiks ^^ for birdnestin' masel. I '11 
wager that 's the verra thing." 

" Weel, yir wrang, Weelum," broke in Marget, 
Whinnie's wife, a tall, silent woman, with a 
speaking face ; " it 's naither the ae thing nor 
the ither, but something I 've been prayin' for 
since Geordie was a wee bairn. Clean yirsel 
and meet Domsie on the road, for nae man de- 
serves more honor in Drumtochty, naither laird 
nor farmer." 

Conversation with us was a leisurely game, 
with slow movements and many pauses, and it 
was our custom to handle all the pawns before 
we brought the queen into action. 

Domsie and Whinnie discussed the weather 
with much detail before they came in sight of 
George, but it was clear that Domsie was charged 
with something weighty, and even Whinnie felt 
that his own treatment of the turnip crop was 
wanting in repose. 
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At last Domsie cleared his throat and looked 
at Marget, who had been in and out, but ever 
within hearing. 

** George is a fine laddie, Mrs. Howe." 

An ordinary Drumtochty mother, although 
bursting with pride, would have responded, 
^^ He 's weel eneuch," if he hed grace in his 
heart," in a tone that implied it was extremely 
unlikely, and that her laddie led the reprobates 
of the parish. As it was, Marget's face light- 
ened, and she waited. 

** What do you think of making him ? " and 
the Dominie dropped the words slowly, for this 
was a moment in Drumtochty. 

There was just a single ambition in those 
humble homes, to have one of its members at 
college, and if Domsie approved a lad, then his 
brothers and sisters would give their wages, and 
the family would live on skim milk and oat 
cake, to let him have his chance. 

Whinnie glanced at his wife, and turned to 
Domsie. 

^' Marget 's set on seein' Geordie a minister. 
Dominie." 

** If he 's worthy o't, no otherwise. We 
haena^^ the means, though ; the farm is highly 
rented, and there 's barely a penny over at the 
end o' the year." 

*' But you are willing George should go and 
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see what he can do. If he disappoints you, then 
I dinna know a lad o' pairts when I see him, 
and the Doctor is with me." 

" Maister Jamieson," said Marget, with great 
solemnity, " ma hert's ^^ desire is to see George a 
minister, and if the Almichty spared me to hear 
ma only bairn open his mooth in the Evangel,^^ 
I wud hae naething^^ mair to ask, . . . but I 
doot,^^ sair, it canna be managed." 

Domsie had got all he asked, and he rose in 
his strength. 

" If George Howe disna^^ get to college, then 
he 's the first scholar I 've lost in Drumtochty, 
ye 'ill manage his keep and sic like ? " 

*^ Nae fear o' that," for Whinnie was warm- 
ing, " tho' I haena a steek [stitch] o' new 
claithes for four years. But what about his fees 
and ither ^® outgaeins ? " 

" There 's ae man in the parish can pay 
George's fees without missing a penny, and I '11 
warrant he 'ill dae it." 

** Are ye meanin' Drumsheugh ? " said Whin- 
nie, " for ye 'ill never get a penny piece oot o' 
him. Did ye no hear hoo the Frees ^® wiled him 
intae their kirk. Sabbath past a week, when 
Netherton's sister's son frae Bdinboro' wes 
preaching the missionary sermon, expectin' a 
note, and if he didna change a shillin' at the 
public-hoose and pit in a penny. Sall,^ he's a 
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lad Drumsheugh ; a'm thinking ye may save 
yir journey, Dominie." 

But Marget looked away from her into the 
past, and her eyes had a tender light. " He 
hed the best hert in the pairish aince.^^" • • • 

Domsie was an artist, and prepared the way 
for George's University achievement with much 
cunning. Once every Sabbath in the kirk-yard, 
where he laid down the law beneath an old elm 
tree, and twice between Sabbaths, at the post- 
office and by the wayside, he adjured us not to 
expect beyond measure, and gave us reasons. 

" Ye see, he has a natural talent for learning, 
and took to Latin like a duck to water.* What 
could be done in Drumtochty was done for him, 
and he 's working night and day, but he '11 have 
a sore fight with the lads from the town schools. 
Na, na, neighbors," said the Dominie, lapsing 
into dialect, "we daurna luik^ for a prize. No 
the first year at ony rate." . . . 

Coming home from market, he might open his 
heart. " George '11 be amang the first sax,^ or 
my name is no Jamieson," but generally he 
prophesied a moderate success. There were 
times when he affected indifference and talked 
cattle. We then regarded him with awe, be- 
cause this was more than mortal. 

It was my luck to carry the bulletin to Dom- 
sie, and I learned what he had been enduring. 
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It was good manners in Drumtochty to feign 
amazement at the sight of a letter, and to insist 
that it must be intended for some other person. 
When it was finally forced upon one, you exam- 
ined the handwriting at various angles, and 
speculated about the writer. Some felt embold- 
ened, after these precautions, to open the letter, 
but this haste was considered indecent. When 
Posty handed Drumsheugh the factor's letter, 
with the answer to his offer for the farm, he 
only remarked, ^^ It '11 be frae the factor," and 
harked^ back to a polled Angus bull he had 
seen at the show. ^* Sail," said Posty in the 
kirk-yard with keen relish, '^ ye '11 never flurry 
Drumsheugh." Ordinary letters were read in 
leisurely retirement, and, in case of urgency, 
answered within the week. 

Domsie clutched the letter, and would have 
torn oS the envelope. But he could not; his 
hand was shaking like an aspen. He could only 
look and I read : — 

'^ Dear Mr. Jamieson : The class honor lists 
are just out, and you will be pleased to know 
that I have got the medal both in the Human- 
ity and the Greek." 

There was something about telling his mother, 
and his gratitude to his schoolmaster, but Dom- 
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sie heard no more. He tried to speak and could 
not, for a rain of tears was on his hard, old 
face. Domsie was far more a pagan than a 
saint, but somehow he seemed to me that day 
as Simeon, who had at last seen his heart's de- 
sire, and was satisfied. 

When the school had dispersed with a joyful 
shout, and disappeared in the pine woods, he 
said, " Ye '11 come, too," and I knew he was go- 
ing to Whinnie Knowe. He did not speak one 
word upon the way, but twice he stood and read 
the letter, which he held fast in his hand. His 
face was set as he climbed the cart track. I 
saw it set again as we came down that road one 
day, but it was well that we could not pierce 
beyond the present. 

Whinnie left his plow in the furrow, and came 
to meet us, taking two drills at a stride, and 
shouting remarks on the weather, yards off. 

Domsie only lifted the letter. ^^ Frae 
George." 

^^Ay, ay, and what's he gotten noo^?" 

Domsie solemnly unfolded the letter, and 
brought down his spectacles. " Edinburgh, 
April 7th." Then he looked at Whinnie, and 
closed his mouth. 

''We'll tell it fi^st to his mither." 

" Yer richt. Dominie. She weel deserves it. 
A'm thinking she 's seen us by this time." So 
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we fell into a procession, Dominie leading by 
two yards ; and then a strange thing happened. 
For the first and last time in his life Domsie 
whistled, and the tune was " A hundred pipers 
and a' and a'," and as he whistled, he seemed to 
dilate before our eyes, and he struck down thistles 
with his stick — a thistle at every stroke. 

" Domsie 's fair carried," whispered Whinnie, 
**it cowes a'." 

Marget met us at the end of the house beside 
the brier bush, where George was to sit on sum- 
mer afternoons before he died, and a flash passed 
between Domsie and the lad's mother. Then 
she knew that it was well, and fixed her eyes 
on the letter, but Whinnie, his thumbs in his 
armholes, watched the wife. 

Domsie now essayed to read the news, but 
between the shaking of his hands and his voice 
he could not. 

^^ It 's nae use," he cried, '^ he 's first in the 
Humanity oot o' a hundred and seeventy lads, 
first o' them a', and he 's first in the Greek, too ; 
the like o' this is hardly known, and it has na 
been seen in Drumtochty since there was a 
schule. That 's the word he 's sent, and he bade 
me tell his mother without delay, and I am here 
as fast as my old feet could carry me." 

I glanced round, although I did not myself 
see very clearly. 
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Marget was silent for the space of five sec- 
onds; she was a good woman, and I knew that 
better afterward. She took the Dominie's hand, 
and said to him, " Under God this was your do- 
ing, Maister Jamieson, and for your reward 
ye 'ill get naither silver nor gold, but ye hae 
a mither's gratitude." . . . 

When George came home for the last time, 
Marget went back and forward all afternoon 
from his bedroom to the window, and hid her- 
self beneath the laburnum to see his face as the 
cart stood before the stile. It told her plain 
what she had feared, and Marget passed through 
her Gethsemane with the gold blossoms falling 
on her face. When their eyes met, and before 
she helped him down, mother and son under- 
stood. 

*^Ye mind what I told ye, o' the Greek moth- 
ers, the day I left. Weel, I wud hae liked to 
have carried my shield, but it was na to be, so 
I 've come home on it." As they went slowly 
up the garden walk, ^^ I Ve got my degree, a 
double first, mathematics and classics." 

" Ye Ve been a gude soldier, George, and 
faithfu'." 

*^ Unto death, a'm dootin', mother." 

'' Na," said Marget, *' unto life." . .' . 

The Doctor's funeral prayer was one of the 
glories of the parish, compelling even the Free 
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Kirk to reluctant admiration, although they 
hinted that its excellence was rather of the let- 
ter than the spirit, and regarded its indiscrimi- 
nate charity with suspicion. It opened with a 
series of extracts from the Psalms, relieved by 
two excursions into the minor prophets, and led 
up to a sonorous recitation of the problem of im- 
mortality from Job, with its triumphant solution 
in the peroration of the fifteenth chapter of 
I Corinthians. Drumtochty men held their breath 
till the Doctor reached the crest of the hill (Hil- 
locks disgraced himself once by dropping his 
staff at the very moment when the Doctor was 
passing from Job to Paul), and then we relaxed 
while the Doctor descended to local detail. It 
was understood that it took twenty years to 
bring the body of this prayer to perfection, and 
aiiy change would have been detected and re- 
sented. 

The Doctor made a good start, and had al- 
ready sighted Job, when he was carried out of 
his course by a sudden current, and began to 
speak to God about Marget and her son, after a 
very simple fashion that brought a lump to the 
throat, till at last, as I imagine, the sight of the 
laddie working at his Greek in the study of a 
winter night came up before him, and the rem- 
nants of the great prayer melted like an iceberg 
in the Gulf Stream. 
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" Lord, hae peety upon us, for we a' luved 
him, and we were a' prood o' him." 

After the Doctor said " Amen *' with majesty, 
one used to look at his neighbor, and the other 
would shut his eyes and shake his head, mean- 
ing, *^ There's no use asking me, for it simply 
can't be better done by living man." This time 
no one remembered his neighbor, because every 
eye was fixed on the Doctor. Drumtochty was 
identifying its new minister. . . . 

Donald Menzies was a man of moods, and the 
Doctor's prayer had loosed his imagination so 
that he saw visions. 

'* Look," said he, as we stood on a ridge, " I 
hef seen it before in the book of Joshua." 

Below the bearers had crossed a burn^ on 
foot, and were ascending the slope where an 
open space of deep green was fringed with 
purple heather. . . . 

**The ark hass gone over Jordan, and George 
will have come into the Land of Promise." 

The September sunshine glinted on the white 
silk George won with his blood, and fell like a 
benediction on the two figures that climbed the 
hard ascent close after the man they loved. 

Strangers do not touch our dead in Drum- 
tochty, but the eight of nearest blood lower the 
body into the grave. The order of precedence 
is keenly calculated, and the loss of a merited 
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cord can never be forgiven. Marget had arranged 
everything with Whinnie, and all saw the fitness. 
His father took the head, and the feet (next in 
honor) he gave to Domsie. 

'^ Ye maun dae it.^ Marget said ye were o' 
his ain bluid.^" 

On the right side the cords were handed to 
the Doctor, Gordon, and myself; and on the left 
to Drumsheugh, Maclean, and Chalmers. Domsie 
lifted the hood for Marget, but the roses he 
gently placed on George's name. Then, with 
bent, uncovered heads, and in unbroken silence, 
we buried all that remained of our scholar. 

We always waited till the grave was filled and 
the turf laid down, a trying quarter of an hour. 
Ah me! the thud of the spade on your mother's 
grave! None gave any sign of what he felt 
save Drumsheugh, whose sordid slough had 
slipped off from a tender heart, and Chalmers, 
who went behind a tombstone and sobbed aloud. 
Not even Posty asked the reason so much as by 
a look, and Drumtochty, as it passed, made as . 
though it did not see. But I marked that the 
Dominie took Chalmers home, and walked all the 
way with him to Kildrummie station next morn- 
ing. His friends erected a granite cross over 
George's grave, and it was left to Domsie to 
choose the inscription. There was a day when 
it would have been, " Whom the gods love die 
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young." Since then Domsie had seen the king- 
dom of God, and this is graven where the roses 
bloomed fresh every summer, for twenty years, 
till Marget was laid with her son : — 

George Howe, M. A., 

Died September 2 2d, 1869, 

Aged 21. 

'*They shall bring the glory and honor 
of the nations into it." 

It was a late November day when I went to 
see George's memorial, and the immortal hope 
was burning low in my heart ; but as I stood 
before that cross, the sun struggled from behind 
a black, watery bank of cloud, and picked out 
every letter of the Apocalypse in gold. 

— Ian Madaren, 

From "Beside the Bonnie Brirr BrsH." 

Note. — I. Of parts. 2. Old schoolhouse. 3. Plump; thriving. 
4. Scatters. 5. A leather lash. 6. Do. 7. Night. 8. A considerable 
quantity. 9. Potatoes. 10. A punishment. 11. Well enough. 12. 
Have not. 13. Heart's. 14. Gospel. 15. Have nothing more. 16. 
Doubt greatly. 17. Does not. 18. Expenses. 19. Free Church peo- 
ple. 20. An exclamation. 21. Once. 22. Dare not look. 23. Six. 
24. Went back. 25. Got now. 26. Brook. 27. You must do it. 
28. You were of his own blood. 
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ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 



The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea 
The plowman homeward plods 
his weary way, 
And leaves the world to dark- 
ness and to me. 



Now fades the glimmering land- 
scape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn still- 
ness holds. 
Save where the beetle wheels 
his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the 
distant folds ; — 




Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

15 
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Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree's 
shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering 
heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 
The swallows twittering from the straw-built 
shed. 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly 
bed.- 

For them, no more the blazing hearth shall 
bum. 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return. 

Or climb his knee the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has 
broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field! 
. How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke ! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
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Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour, — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have 
swayed. 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
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Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear: 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless 
breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 
Some mute, inglorious Milton, here may rest, — 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's 
blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation's eyes. 

Their lot forbade; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes con- 
fined ; — 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of Mercy on mankind; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 
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Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never teamed to stray; . 

Along the cool, sequestered vale of life. 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered 
Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who to dumb Forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing, anxious being, e'er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

Even from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, — 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, -who, mindful of the unhonored dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 
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If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say : 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn. 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

"There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove ; 

Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn. 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless 
love. 

" One morn I missed him on the 'customed hill. 
Along the heath and near his favorite tree ; 

Another came, nor yet beside the rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 

"The next, with dirges due in sad array 

Slow through the church-way path we saw 
him borne: 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 
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Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send; 
He gave to Misery all he had, a tear; 

He gained from Heaven ('twas all he wished), 
a friend. 

No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose), — 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 

— Thomas Gray. 



VICTOR HUGO. 

Victor Marie Hugo, the greatest figure in all 
French literature, was born in Besaucon, -France, 
February 26, 1802, and died May 22, 1885, 
mourned by the whole literary world. 

The son of a soldier, reared amidst the excite- 
ment that reigned during the turbulent times of 
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Napolopn's empire, what wonder that Hugo be- 
came the most dramatic and emotional poet and 
novelist that the world has ever produced? 

His first book, "Odes and Ballads," was pub- 
lished when he was twenty years of age. It 
made the young poet famous at once. 

In this country his reputation rests chiefly 
upon his novels, the most admired of which are 
"The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame," "The Toilers of the 
Sea," "Ninety Three," and "Les 
Miserables." The latter is re- 
garded by many as the greatest 
novel ever written. 

He was an ardent lover of lib- 
erty, and for defending the rights 
of the people against Louis Na- 
poleon, " The Imperial Usurper," 
he suffered banishment from his 
native land, swearing that he would not return 
so long as liberty itself remained an exile from 
France. 

For eighteen years he remained abroad, and 
when his beloved country became a republic, he 
returned to receive high honor from the French 
people. 

Victor Hugo's name will be included among 
the greatest writers of this century. 
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THE EVE BEFORE WATERLOO. 



There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave 

men. 
A thousand hearts beat hap- 
pily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous 
swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes 
which spake again, 
And all went merry as a mar- 
riage-bell. 
But, hush ! hark ! a deep sound 
strikes like a rising knell ! 




Did ye not hear it? No; 'twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street. 
On with the dance! let joy be unconfined; 

No sleep till mom, when Youth and Pleasure 
meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet! 
But hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more. 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
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And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

Arm! arm I it is — it is the cannon's opening 
roar ! 

Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of dis- 
tress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking 
sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could 
guess 
If evermore should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upon night so sweet such awful mom 
could rise ! 

And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed. 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering 
car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 

Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering with white lips, ** The foe ! They 
come ! they come ! " 
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And wild and high the *^ Cameron's Gathering '' 
rose! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard — and heard, too, have her Saxon 
foes; 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath 
which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instills 
The stirring memory of a thousand years. 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clans- 
man's ears ! 



And Ardennes waves above them ' her green 
leaves, 

Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as the}^ pass. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves. 

Over the unreturning brave — alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall molder cold 
and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve ,in Beauty's circle proudly gay ; 
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The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife — 
The morn, the marshaling in arms — the day, 
Battle's magnificently stem array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which, when rent, 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and 

pent, 
Rider and horse — friend, foe — in one red burial 
blent ! 

— Lord Byron. 



THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

If it had not rained on the night of the 17th 
of June, 181 5, the future of Europe would have 
been changed. A few drops of water, more or 
less, prostrated Napoleon. That Waterloo should 
be the end of Austerlitz, Providence needed only 
a little rain ; and an unseasonable cloud cross- 
ing the sky sufficed for the overthrow of a 
world ! 

The battle of Waterloo — and this gave Blu- 
cher time to come up — could not be commenced 
before half-past eleven. Why? — Because the 
ground was soft. It was necessary to wait for 
it to acquire some little firmness, so that the ar- 
tillery could maneuver. ... 
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Had the ground been dry and the artillery 
able to move, the action would have been com- 
menced at six o'clock in the morning. The bat- 
tle would have been won and finished at two 
o'clock, three hours before the Prussians turned 
the scale of fortune. 

How much fault is there on the part of Na- 
poleon in the loss of this battle? His plan of 
battle was, all confess, a masterpiece. To march 
straight to the center of the allied line, pierce 
the enemy, cut them in two, push the British 
half upon Hal and the Prussian half upon Ton- 
gres, make of Wellington and Blucher two frag- 
ments, carry Mont-Saint-Jean, seize Brussels, 
throw the German into the Rhine and the Eng- 
lishman into the sea, — all this, for Napoleon, 
was in this battle. What would follow, anybody 
can see. 

Those persons who wish to gain a clear idea 
of the battle of Waterloo have only to place, 
mentally, on the ground a capital /\. The left 
limb of the A is the road to Nivelles, the right 
limb is the road to Genappe, the tie of the A is 
the hollow road to Chain from Braine-P AUeud. 
The top of the A is Mont-Saint-Jean, where 
Wellington is ; the lower left tip is Hougomont, 
where Reille is stationed with Jerome Bonaparte ; 
the right tip is the Belle- Alliance, where Napo- 
leon was. At the center of this chord is the 
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precise point where the final word of the battle 
was pronounced. It was there that the lion 
has been placed, the involuntary symbol of the 
supreme heroism of the Imperial Guard. 

The triangle included in the top of the A, be- 
tween the two limbs and the tie, is the plateau 
of Mont-Saint-Jean. The dispute over this pla- 
teau constituted the whole battle. The wings of 
the two armies extended to the right and left of 
the two roads to Genappe and Nivelles ; d' Erlon 
facing Picton, Reille facing Hill. 

Behind the top of the A, behind the plateau 
of Mont-Saint-Jean, is the forest of Soignes. 

As for the plain itself, let the reader pic- 
ture to himself a vast undulating sweep of 
ground ; each rise commands the next rise, and 
all the undulations mount toward Mont-Saint- 
Jean, and there end in the forest. Two hostile 
troops on the field of battle are two" wrestlers. 
It is a question of seizing the opponent round 
the waist. The one seeks to trip up the other. 
They clutch at everything; a brush is a point 
of support; an angle of the wall offers them a 
rest to the shoulder; for the lack of a hovel 
under whose cover they can draw up, a regiment 
yields its ground ; and uneven ness in the ground, 
a chance turn in the landscape, a cross path en- 
countered at the right moment, a grove, a ravine, 
can stay the heel of that colossus which is called 
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an army, and prevent its retreat. He who quits 
the field is beaten ; hence the necessity devolving 
on the responsible leader of examining the most 
insignificant clump of trees, and of studying 
deeply the slightest relief in the ground. 

The two generals had attentively studied the 
plain of Mont-Saint-Jean, now called plain of 
Waterloo. In the preceding year, Wellington, 
with sagacity of foresight, had examined it as a 
possible seat of a great battle. Upon this spot, 
and for this duel, on the i8th of June, Welling- 
ton had the good post, Napoleon the bad post. 
The English army was stationed above, the 
French below. 

It is almost superfluous here to sketch the 
appearance of Napoleon on horseback, glass in 
hand, upon the heights of Rossumme, at day- 
break, on June i8th, 1815. All the world has 
seen him before we can show him. That calm 
profile under the little three-cornered hat of the 
school of Brinne, that green uniform, the white 
revers concealing the star of the Legion of 
Honor, his great coat hiding his epaulets, the 
comer of red ribbon peeping from beneath his 
vest, his leather trousers, the white horse with 
the saddle-cloth of purple velvet bearing on the 
corners crowned N's and eagles, Hessian boots 
over silk stockings, silver spurs, and sword of 
Marengo, — the whole figure of the last of the 
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Caesars is present to all imaginations, saluted 
with acclamations by some, severely regarded by 
others. 

That figure stood for a long time wholly in 
the light; this arose from a certain legendary 
dimness evolved by the majority of heroes, and 
which always vails the truth for a longer or a 
shorter time; but to-day history and daylight 
have arrived. 

That light called history is pitiless ; it pos- 
sesses this peculiar and divine quality, that, pure 
light as it is, and precisely because it is wholly 
light, it often casts a shadow in places where 
people had hitherto beheld rays ; from the same 
man it constructs two different phantoms, and 
the one attacks the other and executes justice 
on it, and the shadows of the despot contend 
with the brilliancy of the leader. Hence arises 
a truer measure in the definitive judgments of 
nations. Babylon violated lessens Alexander, 
Rome enchained lessens Caesar, Jerusalem mur- 
dered lessens Titus, tyranny follows the tyrant. 
It is a misfortune for a man to leave behind 
him the night which bears his form. . . . 

Every one is acquainted with the first phase 
of this battle; a beginning which was troubled, 
uncertain, hesitating, and menacing to both 
armies, but still more so for the English than 
for the French. 
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It had rained all night, the earth had been 
cut up by the downpour, the water had accu- 
mulated here and there in the hollows of the 
plain as if in casks ; at some points the gear of 
the artillery carriages was buried up to the 
axles, the surcingles of the horses were dripping 
with liquid mud. If the wheat and rye trampled 
down by this cohort of transports on the march 
had not filled in the ruts and strewn a litter 
beneath the wheels, all movement, particularly 
in the valleys, in the direction of Papelotte, 
would have been impossible. . . . 

Toward four o'clock the condition of the Eng- 
lish army was serious. The Prince of Orange 
was in command of the center. Hill of the right 
wing, Picton of the left wing. The Prince of 
Orange, desperate and intrepid, shouted to the 
Hollando-Belgians : ^* Nassau I Brunswick ! Never 
retreat ! " Hill, having been weakened, had 
come up to the support of Wellington; Picton 
was dead. At the very moment when the Eng- 
lish had captured from the French the flag of 
the 105th of the line, the French had killed the 
English general, Picton, with a bullet through 
the head. The battle had, for Wellington, two 
bases of action, Hougomont and La Haie-Sainte ; 
Hougomont still held out, but was on fire; La 
Haie-Sainte was taken. Of the German battalion 
which defended it, only forty-two men survived; 

16 
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all the ofl&cers except five were either dead or 
captured. Three thousand combatants had been 
massacred in that bam. A sergeant of the 
English Guards, the foremost boxer in England, 
reputed invulnerable by his companions, had 
been killed there by a little French drummer- 
boy. Baring had been dislodged, Alten put to 
the sword. Many flags had been lost — one 
from Alten's division and one from the battalion 
of Lunenburg — carried by a prince of the house 
Deux-Ponts. The Scotch Grays no longer ex- 
isted; Ponsonby's great dragoons had been 
hacked to pieces. That valiant cavalry had 
bent .beneath the lancers of Bro and beneath the 
cuirassiers of Travers; out of three lieutenant- 
colonels, two lay on the earth ; out of twelve 
hundred horses, six hundred remained; Hamil- 
ton wounded, Mater slain. Ponsonby had fallen, 
riddled by seven lance-thrusts. Gordon was 
dead. Marsh was dead. Two divisions, the fifth 
and the sixth, had been annihilated. 

Hougomont injured. La Haie-Sainte taken, 
there now existed but one rallying point, the 
center. That point still held firm. Wellington 
reinforced it. He summoned thither Hill, who 
was at Merle-Braine ; he summoned Chasse, who 
was at Braine-l' Alleud. 

The center of the English army, rather con- 
cave, very dense and very compact, was strongly 
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posted. It occupied the plateau of Mont-Saint- 
Jean, having behind it the village and in front 
of it the slope, which was tolerably steep then. 
It rested on that stout, stone dwelling, which at 
that time belonged to the domain of Nivelles, 
and which marks the intersection of the roads 
— a pile of the sixteenth century, and so robust 
that the cannon-balls rebounded from it without 
injuring it. All about the plateau the English 
had cut the hedges here and there, made em- 
brasures in the hawthorn trees, thrust the throat 
of a cannon between two branches, embattled 
the shrubs. There artillery was ambushed in 
the brushwood. This punic labor, incontestably 
authorized by war, which permits traps, was so 
well done that Haxe, who had been dispatched 
by the emperor at nine o'clock in the morning 
to reconnoiter the enemy's batteries, had discov- 
ered nothing of it, and had returned and re- 
ported to Napoleon that there were no obstacles 
except the two barricades which barred the road 
to Nivelles and to Genappe. It was at the sea- 
son when the grain is tall; on the edge of the 
plateau a battalion of Kempt's brigade, the 95th, 
armed with carbines, was concealed in the tall 
wheat. 

Thus assured and buttressed, the center of 
the Anglo-Dutch army was well posted. The 
peril of their position lay in the forest of 
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Soignes, then adjoining the field of battle, and 
intersected by the ponds of Groenendael and 
Boitsfort. An army conld not retreat thither 
without dissolving; the regiments would have 
broken up immediately there. The artillery 
would have been lost among the morasses. The 
retreat, according to many a man versed in the 
art — though it is disputed by others — would 
have been a disorganized flight. 

To this center Wellington added one of 
Chasse's brigades taken from the right wing, 
and one of Wincke's brigades taken from the 
left wing, plus Clinton's division. To his Eng- 
lish, to the regiments of Halkett, to the brigades 
of Mitchell, to the guards of Maitland, he gave 
as reinforcements and aids the infantry of Bruns- 
wick, Nassau's contingent, Kielmansegg's Hano- 
verians, and Ompteda's Germans. This placed 
twenty-six battalions under his hand. The right 
wingy as Charras says, was thrown back on the 
center. An enormous battery was masked by 
sacks of earth at the spot where now stands 
what is called the " Museum of Waterloo.*' Be- 
sides this, Wellington had behind a rise in the 
ground Somerset's Dragoon Guards, fourteen hun- 
dred horse strong. It was the remaining half 
of the justly celebrated English cavalry. Pon- 
sonby destroyed, Somerset remained. 

The battery, which, if completed, would have 
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been almost a redoubt, was ranged behind a 
very low garden wall, backed up with a coating 
of bags of sand and a large slope of earth. 
This work was not finished; there had been no 
time to make a palisade for it. Wellington, un- 
easy but impassive, was on horseback, and there 
remained all day in the same attitude, a little 
in advance of the old mill of Mont-Saint-Jean, 
which is still in existence, beneath an elm, 
which an Englishman, an enthusiastic vandal, 
purchased later on for two hundred francs, cut 
down, and carried off. Wellington was coldly 
heroic. The bullets rained about him. His aid- 
de-camp, Gordon, fell at his side. Lord Hill, 
pointing to a shell which had burst, said to 
him : ^^ My lord, what are your orders in case 
you are killed?" "To do like me,'' replied 
Wellington. To Clinton he said, laconically, 
'' To hold this spot to the last man." The day 
was evidently turning out ill. Wellington 
shouted to his old companions of Talavera, of 
Vittoria, of Salamanca : " Boys, can retreat be 
thought of ? Think of old England ! " 

Toward four o'clock the English line drew 
back. Suddenly nothing was visible on the 
crest of the plateau except the artillery and the 
sharpshooters ; the rest had disappeared ; the 
regiments, dislodged by the shells and the French 
bullets, retreated into the bottom, now inter- 
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sected by the back road of the farm of Mont- 
Saint-Jean ; a retrograde movement took place, 
the English front hid itself, Wellington drew 
back. " The beginning of retreat,'' cried Na- 
poleon. . . . 

The emperor drew himself np and reflected; 
Wellington was retiring, and all that was needed 
now was to complete the retreat by an over- 
throw. Napoleon hurriedly turned and sent off 
a messenger at full speed to Paris to announce 
that the battle was gained. Napoleon was one 
of those geniuses from whom thunder issues, 
and he had just found his thunder-stroke; he 
gave Milhaud's Cuirassiers orders to carry the 
plateau of Mont-Saint-Jean. . . . 

The aid-de-camp, Bernard, carried to them the 
emperor's order. Ney drew his saber and placed 
himself at their head, and the mighty squadron 
started. Then a formidable spectacle was seen : 
the whole of this cavalry, with raised sabers, 
with standards flying and formed in columns by 
divisions, descended with one movement and as 
one man with the precision of a bronze battering 
ram opening a breach, the hill of the Belle- 
Alliance. They entered the formidable valley in 
which so many men had already fallen, disap- 
peared in the smoke, and then, emerging from the 
gloom, reappeared on the other side of the valley, 
still in a close, compact column, mounting at a 
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trot under a tremendous canister fire, the fright- 
ful muddy incline of the plateau of Mont-Saint- 
Jean. They ascended it stern, threatening, and 
imperturbable; between the breaks in the artil- 
lery and musketry fire, the colossal tramp could 
be heard. At a distance the two columns ap- 
peared as if two immense steel lizards were 
crawling toward the crest of the plateau; they 
traversed the battlefield like a prodigy. . . . 
It was a curious numerical coincidence that 
twenty-six battalions were preparing to receive 
the charge of these twenty-six squadrons. Be- 
hind the crest of the plateau, in the shadow of the 
masked battery, thirteen English squares, each 
of two battalions and formed two deep, with 
seven men in the first lines and six in the sec- 
ond, were waiting, calm, dumb, and motionless, 
with their muskets, for what was coming. They 
did not see the cuirassiers and the cuirassiers 
did not see them: they merely heard the tide of 
men ascending. They heard the swelling sound 
of three thousand horses ; the alternating and 
symmetrical sound of the hoof, the clang of the 
cuirasses, the clash of the sabers, and a species 
of great and formidable breathing. There was a 
long and terrible silence, and then a long file 
6f raised arms, brandishing sabers and helmets 
and • bugles and standards, and three thousand 
heads, with gray mustaches, shouting, " Long 
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live tlie Emperor ! " appeared above the crest. 
The whole of this cavalry debouched on the 
plateau, and it' was like the commencement of 
an earthquake. 

All at once, terrible to relate, the head of the 
column of cuirassiers facing the English left, 
reared with a fearful clamor. On reaching the 
culminating point of the crest, furious and eager 
to make their exterminating dash on the Eng- 
lish squares and guns, the cuirassiers notice be- 
tween them and the English, a trench, a grave. 
It was the hollow road of Ohain. It was a 
frightful moment, — the ravine was there, unex- 
pected, yawning, almost precipitous, beneath the 
horses' feet, and with a depth of twelve feet be- 
tween its two sides. The second rank thrust the 
first rank into the abyss ; the horses reared, fell 
back, slipped with all four feet in the air, crush- 
ing and throwing their riders. There was no 
means of escaping; the entire column was one 
huge projectile. The force acquired to crush 
the English crushed the French, and the inex- 
orable ravine would not yield till it was filled 
up. Men and horses rolled into it pell-mell, 
crushing each other and making one large char- 
nel-house of the gulf, and when this grave was 
full of living men, the rest passed over them. 
This commenced the loss of the battle. . . . 

The battery was unmasked simultaneously with 
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the ravine, — sixty guns and the thirteen squares 
thundered at the cuirassiers at point-blank range. 
The intrepid General Delord gave a military sa- 
lute to the English battery. The whole of the 
English field artillery had entered the squares 
at a gallop; the cuirassiers had not even a mo- 
ment for reflection. The disaster of the hollow 
way had decimated but not discouraged them ; 
they were of the nature of men whose hearts 
grow large when their number is diminished. 

The cuirassiers rushed at the English squares 
at full gallop, with hanging bridles, sabers in 
their mouths, and pistols in their hands. The 
English battalions did not move. There are 
moments in battle when the soul hardens a man, 
even to changing the soldier into a statue, and 
all his flesh becomes granite. The English bat- 
talions, desperately assailed, did not yield an inch. 
Then it was frightful. All sides of the J^nglish 
squares were attacked at once. A whirlwind of 
frenzy enveloped them. The cold infantry re- 
mained impassive. The front rank kneeling re- 
ceived the cuirassiers on their bayonets, while 
the second fired at them. Behind the second 
rank the artillerymen loaded their guns. The 
front of the square opened to let an eruption of 
canister pass and then closed again. The cui- 
rassiers responded by attempts to crush their 
foe; their great horses reared, leaped over the 
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bayonets, and landed in the center of tlie four 
living walls. The cannon balls made gaps in 
the cuirassiers, and the cuirassiers made breaches 
in the squares. Files of men disappeared, tram- 
pled down by the horses, and bayonets were 
buried in the entrails of those centaurs. Hence 
arose horrible wounds, such as were probably 
never seen elsewhere. The squares, where broken 
by the impetuous cavalry, contracted without 
yielding an inch of ground; inexhaustible in 
canister, they, produced an explosion in the 
midst of their assailants. The aspect of the 
combat was monstrous; these squares were no 
longer battalions, but craters; these cuirassiers 
were no longer cavalry, but a tempest — each 
square was a volcano attacked by a storm; the 
lava cojnbated the lightning. 

The extreme right square, the most exposed 
of all, as it was in the air, was nearly anni- 
hilated in the first attack. It was formed of the 
75th Highlanders ; the piper in the center, while 
his comrades were being exterminated around 
him, was seated on a drum, with his pibroch 
•under his arm, and playing mountain airs. 
These Scotchmen died thinking of Ben Lothian, 
as the Greeks did remembering Argos. A cui- 
rassier's saber by cutting through the pibroch 
and the arm that held it, stopped the tune by 
killing the player. ... 



At five o'clock Wellington drew out his watch, 
and he was heard to murmur these sinister 
words, '* Blucher, or night." 

It was at about that moment that a distant 
line of bayonets gleamed on the heights in the 
direction of Frischemont. 

Here comes the change of face in this giant 
drama. 

The painful surprise of Napoleon is well 
known, — Grouchy hoped for, Blucher arriving — 
death instead of life. 

Fate has these turns ; the throne of the world 
was expected; it was Saint Helena that was 
seen. 

If the little shepherd who served as guide to 
Billow, Bliicher's lieutenant, had advised him to 
debouch from the forest above Frischemont, in- 
stead of below Plancenoit, the form of the nine- 
teenth century might, perhaps, have been dififer- 
ent. Napoleon would have won the battle of 
Waterloo. By any other route than that below 
Plancenoit, the Prussian army would have come 
out upon a ravine impassable for artillery, and 
Billow would not have arrived. . . . 

Every one knows the rest : the irruption of a 
third army; the battle broken to pieces; eighty- 
six mouths of- fire thundering simultaneously; 
Pirch the first coming up with Biilow; Zieten's 
cavalry led by Blucher in person ; the French 
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driven back; Marcognet swept from the plateau 
of Ohain ; Durutte dislodged from Papelotte ; 
Donzelot and Quiot retreating; Lobau caught 
on the flank; a fresh battle precipitating itself 
on our dismantled regiments at nightfall; the 
whole English line resuming the offensive and 
thrust forward; the gigantic breach made in the 
French army; the English grape-shot and the 
Prussian grape-shot aiding each other; the ex- 
termination; disaster in front; disaster on the 
flank; the Guard entering the line in the midst 
of this terrible crumbling of all things. 

Conscious that they were about to die, they 
shouted, " Vive V Empereur I " History records 
nothing more touching than that agony bursting 

forth in acclamations. 

— Victor Hugo, 



BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note. 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 
The sod with our bayonets tuiaiing; 

By the struggling moonbeams' misty light. 
And our lantern dimly burning. 
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No useless coflin enclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him! 



Few and short were the prayers we said. 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 



We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er 
his head. 
And we far away on the billow! 



Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on. 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him! 



But half of our heavy task was done. 

When the bell tolled the hour for retiring. 

And we heard the distant and random gun, 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 
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Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame, fresh and gory! 

We carved not a line, we raised not a stone - 
But we left him alone with his glory! 

— Charles Wolfe, 



THE COLD-WATER MAN. 

There lived an honest fisherman, 
I knew him passing well, 

Who dwelt hard by a little pond. 
Within a little dell. 

A grave and quiet man was he. 
Who loved his hook and rod; 

So even ran his line of life. 
His neighbors thought it odd. 

For science and for books, he said. 

He never had a wish ; 
No school to him was worth a fig. 

Except a " school '' of fish. 

This single-minded fisherman, 
A double calling had, — 

To tend his flocks in winter-time. 
In summer fish for shad. 
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In short, this honest fisherman 

All other toils forsook ; 
And though no vagrant man was he, 

He lived by *' hook and crook." 

All day that fisherman would sit 

Upon an ancient log. 
And gaze into the water, like 

Some sedentary frog. 

A cunning fisherman was he ; 

His angles all were right; 
And when he scratched his aged poll, 

You 'd know he 'd got a bite. 

To charm the fish he never spoke, 
Although his voice was fine ; 

He found the most convenient way 
Was just to ** drop a line." 

And many a ^* gudgeon " of the pond, 

If made to speak to-day. 
Would own, with grief, this angler had 

A mighty " taking way." 

One day, while fishing on the log. 
He mourned his want of luck, — 

When, suddenly, he felt a bite, 
And jerking — caught a duck ! 
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Alas! that day, the fisherman 

Had taken too much grog; 
And being but a landsman, too, 

He could n't " keep the log." 

In vain he strove with all his might, 
And tried to gain the shore ; 

Down, down he went to feed the fish 
He 'd baited oft before ! 

The moral of this mournful tale 

To all is plain and clear, — 
A single ** drop too much " of rum, 

May make a watery bier. 

And he who will not " sign the pledge," 

And keep his promise fast, 
May be, in spite of fate, a stark 

Cold-water man at last ! 

— John G, Saxe. 
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MOUNT TABOR. 

What strange contrasts this earth of ours pre- 
sents ! Noonday and midnight are not more op- 
posite than the scenes that are constantly pass- 
ing before our eyes. Truth and falsehood walk, 
side by side, through our streets, and vice and 
virtue meet and pass every hour of the day. 
The hut of the starving stands in the shadow 
of the palace of the wealthy, and the carriage of 
Dives every day throws the dust of its glittering 
wheels over the tattered garments of Lazarus. 

Health and sickness lie down in the same 
apartment; joy and grief look out of the same 
window; and hope and despair dwell under the 
same roof. The cry of the infant and the^ groan 
of the dying rise together from the same dwell- 
ing ; the funeral procession treads close on the 
heels of the bridal party, and the tones of the 
lute and viol have scarcely died away before 
the requiem for the dead comes swelling after. 
Oh! the beautiful and deformed, the pure and 
corrupt, joy and sorrow, ecstasies and agonies, 
life and death, are strangely blended on this our 
restless planet. 

What diflferent events have transpired on the 
same spot! Where the smoke of the Indian's 
17 
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wigwam arose, and the stealthy tread of the wolf 
and panther was heard over the autumn leaves 
at twilight, the population of New York now 
surges along. Where once Tyre, the queen of 
the sea, stood, fishermen are spreading their nets 
on the desolate rocks, and the bright waves are 
rolling over its marble columns. In the empty 
apartments of Edom the fox makes his den, and 
the dust of the desert is sifting over the for- 
saken ruins of Palmyra. 

The owl hoots in the ancient halls of kings, 
and the wind of the summer night makes sad 
music through the rents of the once gorgeous 
palaces. The Arab spurs his steed along the 
streets of ancient Jerusalem, or scornfully stands 
and curls Jbis lip at the pilgrim passing wearily 
to the sepulcher of the Saviour. The Muezzin's 
voice rings over the bones of the prophets, and 
the desert wind heaps the dust above the foun- 
dations of the seven churches of Asia. O how 
good and evil, light and darkness, chase each 
other over the world! 

Forty-seven years ago a form was seen stand- 
ing" on Mount Tabor, with which the world has 
since become familiar. It was a bright spring 
morning, and as he sat on his steed in the clear 
sunlight, his eye rested on a scene in the vale 
below, which was sublime and appalling enough 
to quicken the pulsations of the calmest heart. 
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That form was Napoleon Bonaparte; and the 
scene before him, the fierce and terrible ^* Bat- 
tle of Mount Tabor." 

From Nazareth, where the Saviour once trod, 
Kleber had marched, with three thousand 
French soldiers, forth into the plain, when lo ! 
at the foot of- Mount Tabor he saw the whole 
Turkish army drawn up in order of battle. Fif- 
teen thousand infantry and twelve thousand 
splendid cavalry moved down in majestic 
strength on this band of three thousand French. 
Kleber had scarcely time to throw his handful 
of men into squares, with the cannon at the 
angles, before those twelve thousand horse, mak- 
ing the earth smoke and thunder as they came, 
burst in a headlong gallop upon them. 

But round those steady squares rolled a fierce 
devouring fire, emptying the saddles of those 
wild horsemen with frightful rapidity, and strew- 
ing the earth with the bodies of riders and 
steeds together. Again and again did those 
splendid squadrons wheel, re-form, and charge 
with deafening shouts, while their uplifted and 
flashing cimeters gleamed, like a forest of steel, 
through the smoke of battle; but that same 
wasting fire received them, till those squares 
seemed bound by a girdle of flame, so rapid and 
constant were the discharges. 

Before their certain and deadly aim, as they 
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stood fighting for existence, the charging squad- 
rons fell so fast that a rampart of dead bodies 
was soon formed around them. Behind this em- 
bankment of dead men and horses, this band of 
warriors stood and fought for six dreadful hours, 
and was still steadily thinning the ranks of the 
enemy, when Napoleon debouched with a single 
division on Mount Tabor, and turned his eye 
below. 

What a scene met his gaze ! The whole plain 
was filled with marching columns and charging 
squadrons of wildly galloping steeds, while the 
thunder of cannon and fierce rattle of musketry, 
amid which now and then was heard the blast 
of thousands of trumpets and strains of martial 
music, filled the air. The smoke of battle was 
rolling furiously over the hosts, and all was con- 
fusion and chaos in his sight. 

Amid the twenty-seven thousand Turks that 
crowded the plain, and enveloped their enemy 
like a cloud, and amid the incessant discharge 
of artillery and musketry, Napoleon could tell 
where his own brave troops were struggling, 
only by the steady simultaneous volleys which 
showed how discipline was contending with the 
wild valor of overpowering numbers. The con- 
stant flashes from behind that rampart of dead 
bodies, were like spots of flame in the tumul- 
tuous and chaotic field. 
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Napoleon descended from Mount Tabor with 
his little band, while a single twelve-pounder, 
fired from the heights, told the wearied Kleber 
that he was rushing to the rescue. Then, for 
the first time he took the oflFensive, and, pouring 
his enthusiastic followers on the foe, carrie;^ 
death and terror over the field. Thrown into 
confusion and trampled underfoot, that mighty 
army rolled turbulently back toward the Jordan, 
where Murat was anxiously waiting to mingle 
in the fight. 

Dashing with his cavalry among the disor- 
dered ranks, he sabered them down without 
mercy, and raged like a lion amid the prey. 
This chivalric and romantic warrior declared 
that the remembrance of the scenes that once 
transpired on Mount Tabor, and on these thrice 
consecrated spots, came to him in the hottest of 
the fight, and nerved him with tenfold courage. 

As the sun went down over the plains of 
Palestine, and twilight shed its dim ray over the 
rent, and trodden, and dead-covered field, a sul- 
phurous cloud hung around the summit of Mount 
Tabor. The smoke of battle had settled there, 
where once the cloud of glory rested, while 
groans, and shrieks, and cries, rent the air. 
Nazareth, Jordan, and Mount Tabor! what spots 
for battle-fields ! 

Roll back eighteen centuries, and again view 
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that Mount. The day is bright and beautiful, 
as on the day of battle, and the same rich orien- 
tal landscape is smiling in the same sun. There 
is Nazareth, with its busy population, — the same 
Nazareth from which Kleber marched his army; 
and there is Jordan, rolling its bright waters 
along, — the same Jordan along whose banks 
charged the glittering squadrons of Murat's cav- 
alry; and there is Mount Tabor, — the same on 
which Bonaparte stood with his cannon; and the 
same beautiful plain where rolled the smoke of 
battle, and struggled thirty thousand men in 
mortal combat. 

But how different is the scene that is passing 
there. The Son of God stands on that height^ 
and casts his eye over the quiet valley through 
which Jordan winds its silvery current. Three 
friends are beside him. They have walked to- 
gether up the toilsome way, and now they stand 
mere specks on the distant summit. Far away 
to the northwest shines the blue Mediterranean, 
— all around is the great plain of Esdraelon 
and Galilee, — eastward the lake of Tiberias dots 
the landscape, while Mount Carmel lifts its 
naked summit in the distance. 

But the glorious landscape at their feet is for- 
gotten in a sublimer scene that is passing before 
them. The Son of Mary — the carpenter of 
Nazareth — the wanderer with whom they have 
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traveled on foot many a weary league, in all the 
intimacy of companions and friends, begins to 
change before their eyes. Over his garments is 
spreading a strange light, steadily brightening 
into intenser beauty till that form glows with 
such splendor that it seems to waver to and fro 
and dissolve in the still radiance. 

The three astonished friends gaze on it in 
speechless admiration, then turn to that familiar 
face. But, lo! a greater change has passed over 
it. That sad and solemn countenance which 
has been so often seen stooping over the couch 
of the dying, entering the door of the hut of 
poverty, passing through the streets of Jerusa- 
lem, and pausing by the weary wayside, — aye, 
bedewed with the tears of pity, — now burns like 
the sun in his midday splendor. Meekness has 
given way to majesty, — sadness, to dazzling 
glory, — the look of pity to the grandeur of a 
God. 

The still radiance of Heaven sits on that se- 
rene brow, and all around that divine form flows 
an atmosphere of strange and wondrous beauty. 
Heaven has poured its brightness over that con- 
secrated spot, and on the beams of light which 
glitter there, Moses and Elias have descended, 
and, wrapped in the same shining vestments, 
stand beside him. Wonder follows wonder; for 
those three glittering forms are talking with 
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each other, and amid the thrilling accents are 
heard the words, "Mount Olivet,'' "Calvary!"— 
" the agony and the death of the crucifixion ! " 

No wonder a sudden fear came over Peter that 
paralyzed his tongue and crushed him to the 
earth, when, in the midst of his speech, he saw 
a cloud descend like a falling star from heaven, 
and, bright and dazzling, balance itself over 
those forms of light, while from its bright fold- 
ings came a voice, saying : " This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him!" 

How long the vision lasted we cannot tell; 
but all that night did Jesus, with his friends, 
stay on that lonely mountain. Of the conversa- 
tion that passed between them there, we know 
nothing; but little sleep, we imagine, visited 
their eyes that night; and as they sat on the 
high summit, and watched the stars as they rose 
one after another above the horizon, and gazed 
on the moon as she poured her light over the 
dim and darkened landscape, words were spoken 
that seemed born of Heaven, and truths never 
to be forgotten were uttered in the ears of the 
subdued and reverent disciples. 

O how different is heaven and earth ! Can 
there be a stronger contrast than the battle and 
transfiguration of Mount Tabor? One shudders 
to think of Bonaparte and the Son of God on 
the same mountain, — one with his wasting can- 
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non by his side, and the other with Moses and 
Elias just from heaven. But no after desecration 
can destroy the first consecration of Mount Ta- 
bor; for, surrounded with the glory of heaven 
and honored with the wondrous scene of the 
transfiguration, it stands a sacred mountain on 
the earth. 

— J, T, Headley, 



THE COMBAT. 



*^Have then thy wish ! " — He whistled shrill. 
And he was answered from the hill; 
Wild as the scream of the curlew. 
From crag to crag the signal flew. 
Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and 1)ended bows ; 
On right, on left, above, below, 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 
From shingles gray their lances start. 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart. 
The rushes and the willow-wand 
Are bristling into ax and brand, 
And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior armed for strife. 
That whistle garrisoned the glen 
At once with full five hundred men, 
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As if the yawning hill to heaven 

A subterranean host had given. 

Watching their leader's beck and will, 

All silent there they stood, and still. 

Like the loose crags whose threatening mass 

Lay tottering o'er the hollow pass, 

As if an infant's touch could urge 

Their headlong passage down the verge, 

With step and weapon forward flung, 

Upon the mountain-side they hung. 

The mountaineer cast glance of pride 

Along Benledi's living side. 

Then fixed his eye and sable brow 

Full on Fitz-James : " How say'st thou now? 

These are Clan- Alpine's warriors true; 

And, Saxon, — I am Roderick Dhu ! " 

Fitz-James was brave ; though to his heart 
The life-blood thrilled with sudden start, 
He manned himself with dauntless air, 
Returned the Chief his haughty stare, 
His back against a rock he bore. 
And firmly placed his foot before : 
" Come one, come all ! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I." 
Sir Roderick marked, — and in his eyes 
Respect was mingled with surprise. 
And the stern joy which warriors feel 
In foeman worthy of their steel. 
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Short space he stood — then waved his hand: 
Down sunk the disappearing band ; 
Each warrior vanished where he stood, 
In broom or bracken, heath or wood; 
Sunk brand and spear and bended bow, 
In osiers pale and copses low; 
It seemed as if their mother Earth 
Had swallowed up her war-like birth. 
The wind's last breath had tossed in air 
Pennon and plaid and plumage fair, — 
The next but swept a lone hillside, 
Where heath and fern were wavering wide ; 
The sun's last glance was glinted back 
From spear and glaive, from targe and jack, — 
The next, all unreflected, shone 
On bracken green and cold gray stone. 

Fitz-James looked round, — yet scarce believed 
The witness that this sight received; 
Such apparition well might seem 
Delusion of a dreadful dream. 
Sir Roderick in suspense he eyed. 
And to his look the Chief replied : 
**Fear naught — nay, that I need not say — 
But — doubt not au^ht from mine array. 
Thou art my guest ; I pledged my word 
As far as Coilantogle ford; 
Nor would I call a clansman's brand 
For aid against one valiant hand, 
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Though on our strife lay every vale 
Rent by the Saxon from the Gael. 
So move we on ; I only meant 
To show the reed on which you leant, 
Deeming this path you might pursue 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu." 
They moved; I said Fitz-James was brave 
As ever knight that belted glaive, 
Yet dare not say that now his blood 
Kept on its wont and tempered flood. 
As, following Roderick's stride, he drew 
That seeming lonesome pathway through, 
Which yet by fearful proof was rife 
With lances, that, to take his life. 
Waited but signal from a guide 
So late dishonored and defied. 
Ever, by stealth, his eye sought round 
The vanished guardians of the ground. 
And still from copse and heather deep 
Fancy saw spear and broadsword peep, 
And in the plover's shrilly strain 
The signal whistle heard again. 
Nor breathed he free till far behind 
The pass was left ; for then they wind 
Along a wide and level green. 
Where neither tree nor tuft was seen. 
Nor rush nor bush of broom was near. 
To hide a bonnet or a spear. 
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The Chief in silence strode before, 
And reached that torrent's sounding shore, 
Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, 
From Vennachar in silver breaks. 
Sweeps through the plaiy, and ceaseless mines 
On Bochastle the moldering lines. 
Where Rome, the Empress of the world, 
Of yore her eagle wings unfurled. 
And here his course the Chieftain stayed. 
Threw down his target and his plaid, 
And to the Lowland warrior said : 
" Bold Saxon ! to his promise just, 
Vich-Alpine has discharged his trust. 
This murderous Chief, this ruthless man, 
This head of a rebellious clan. 
Hath led thee safe, through watch and ward. 
Far past Clan-Alpine's outmost guard. 
Now, man to man, and steel to steel, 
A Chieftain's vengeance thou shalt feel. 
See, here all vantageless I stand. 
Armed like thyself with single brand; 
For this is Coilantogle ford. 
And thou must keep thee with thy sword." 

The Saxon paused. ^^ I ne'er delayed. 
When foeinan bade me draw my blade; 
Nay, more, brave Chief, I vowed thy death ; 
Yet sure thy fair and generous faith. 
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And my deep debt for life preserved, 
A better meed have well deserved; 
Can naught but blood our feud atone? 
Are there no means ? " — ** No, stranger, none ! 
And hear, — to fire thy flagging zeal, — 
The Saxon cause rests on thy steel ; 
For thus spoke Fate by prophet bred 
Between the living and the dead: 

* Who spills the foremost foeman's life, 
His party conquers in the strife.' " 

" Then, by my word," the Saxon said, 

"The riddle is already read. 
Seek yonder brake beneath the cliff, — 
There lies Red Murdoch, stark and stiff. 
Thus Fate hath solved her prophecy; 
Then yield to Fate, and not to me. 
To James at Stirling let us go. 
When, if thou wilt be still his foe. 
Or if the King shall not agree 
To grant thee grace and favor free, 
I plight mine honor, oath, and word 
That, to thy native heaths restored, 
With each advantage shalt thou stand 
That aids thee now to guard thy land." 
Dark lightning flashed from Roderick's eye : 

" Soars thy presumption, then, so high, 
Because a wretched kern ye slew. 
Homage to name to Roderick Dhu? 
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He yields not, he, to man nor Fate! 
Thou add'st but fuel to my hate; 
My clansman's blood demands revenge. 
Not yet prepared? By heaven, I change 
My thought, and hold thy valor light 
As that of some vain carpet knight. 
Who ill deserves my courteous care, 
And whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of his fair lady's hair.'' 
"I thank thee, Roderick, for the word! 
It nerves my heart, it steejs my sword; 
For I have sworn this braid to stain 
In the best blood that warms thy vein. 
Now, truce, farewell ! and, ruth, begone ! — 
Yet think not that by thee alone. 
Proud Chief! can courtesy be shown; 
Though not from copse;- or heath, or cairn, 
Start at my whistle clansmen stern, 
Of this small horn one feeble blast 
Would fearful odds against thee cast. 
But fear not — doubt not — which thou wilt — 
We try this quarrel hilt to hilt." 
Then each at once his falchion drew, 
Each on the ground his scabbard threw, 
Each looked to sun and stream and plain 
As what they ne'er might see again ; 
Then foot and point and eye opposed. 
In dubious strife they darkly closed. 
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111 fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 
That on the field his targe he threw, 
Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dashed aside; 
For trained abroad his arms to wield, 
Fitz-James's blade was sword and shield. 
He practiced every pass and ward; 
To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard ; 
While less expert, though stronger far. 
The Gael maintained unequal war. 
Three times in closing strife they stood. 
And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood; 
No stinted draught, no scanty tide. 
The gushing flood the tartans dyed. 
Fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain. 
And showered his blows like wintry rain ; 
And, as firm rock or castle-roof 
Against the winter shower is proof, 
The foe, invulnerable still. 
Foiled his wild rage by steady skill ; 
Till, at advantage ta'en, his brand 
Forced Roderick's weapon from his hand. 
And backward bore upon the lea, 
Brought the proud Chieftain to his knee. 

"Now, yield thee, or by Him who made 
The world, thy heart's blood dyes my blade 1 " 
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^^ Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy ! 
Let recreant yield, who fears to die." 
Like adder darting from his coil, 
Like wolf that dashes through the toil, 
Like mountain-cat who guards her young; 
Full at Fitz-James's throat he sprung ; 
Received, but recked not of a wound. 
And locked his arms his foeman round ! — 
Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own ! 
No maiden's hand is round thee thrown ! , 
That desperate grasp thy frame might feel 
Through bars of brass and triple steel! 
They tug, they strain ! down, down they go, 
The Gael above, Fitz-James below. 

The Chieftain's gripe his throat compressed. 
His knee was planted on his breast; 
His clotted locks he backward threw, 
Across his brow his hand he drew. 
From blood and mist to clear his sight. 
Then gleamed aloft his dagger bright! 
But hate and fury ill supplied 
The stream of life's exhausted tide. 
And all too late the advantage came 
To turn the odds of deadly game ; 
For, while the dagger gleamed on high. 
Reeled soul and sense, reeled brain and eye. 
Down came the blow! but in the heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath, 
i8 
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The struggling foe may now unclasp 
The fainting Chief's relaxing grasp ; 
Unwounded from the dreadful close, 
But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 

— Sir Walter Scott, 

From *' I^ady of the I^akb." 



SURRENDER OF GRENADA. 

Day dawned upon Grenada, and the beams of 
the winter sun, smiling away the clouds of the 
past night, played cheerily upon the murmuring 
waves of the Xenil and the Darro. Alone, upon 
a balcony, commanding a view of the beautiful 
landscape, stood Boabdil, the last of the Moorish 
kings. He had sought to bring to his aid all 
the lessons of the philosophy he had so ardently 
cultivated. 

"What are we," said the musing prince, "that 
we should fill the earth with ourselves — we 
kings? Earth resounds with the crash of my 
falling throne; on the ear of races unborn the 
echo will live prolonged. But what have I lost ? 
Nothing that was necessary to my happiness, 
my repose ; nothing save the source of all my 
wretchedness, the Marah of my life! Shall I 
less enjoy heaven and earth, or thought and ac- 
tion or man's more material luxuries of food 
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and sleep — the common and cheap desires of 
all ? At the worst, I sink bnt to a level with 
chiefs and princes ; I am but leveled with those 
whom the multitude admire and envy. . . . But 
it is time to depart." So saying, he descended 
to the court, flung himself on his barb, and, 
with a small and saddened train, passed through 
the gate which we yet survey, by a blackened 
and crumbling tower, overgrown with vines and 
ivy ; thence, amid gardens, now appertaining to 
the convent of the victor faith, he took his 
mournful and unnoticed way. 

When he came to the middle of the hill that 
rises above those gardens, the steel of the Span- 
ish armor gleamed upon him, as the detachment 
sent to occupy the palace marched over the 
summit in steady order and profound silence. 
At the head of the vanguard rode, upon a snow- 
white palfrey, the Bishop of Avila, followed by 
a long train of barefooted monks. They halted 
as Boabdil approached, and the grave bishop sa- 
luted him with the air of one who addressed an 
infidel and inferior. With the quick sense of 
dignity common to the great, and yet more to 
the fallen, Boabdil felt, but resented not, the 
pride of the ecclesiastic. " Go, Christian," said 
he mildly; "the gates of the Alhambra are 
open, and Allah has bestowed the palace and 
the city upon your king; may his virtues atone 
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the faults of Boabdil ! " So saying, and waiting 
no answer, he rode on, without looking to the 
right or the left. The Spaniards also pursued 
their way. 

The sun had fairly risen above the mountains, 
when Boabdil and his train beheld, from the 
eminence on which they were, the whole arma- 
ment of Spain ; and, at the same moment, louder 
than the tramp of horse or the clash of arms, 
was heard distinctly the solemn chant of the 
Te Deum^ which preceded the blaze of the un- 
furled and lofty standards. Boabdil, himself still 
silent, heard the groans and acclamations of his 
train; he turned to cheer or chide them, and 
then saw, from his own watch-tower, with the 
sun shining full upon its pure and dazzling 
surface, the silver cross of Spain. His Alhambra 
was already in the hands of the foe; while be- 
side that badge of the holy war waved the gay 
and flaunting flag of - St. Jago, the canonized 
Mars of the chivalry of Spain. At that sight 
the king's voice died within him ; he gave the 
rein to ' his barb, impatient to close the fatal 
ceremonial, and slackened not his speed till 
almost within bowshot of the first rank of the 
army. 

Never had Christian war assumed a more 
splendid and imposing aspect. Far as the eye 
could reach extended the glittering and gorgeous 
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lines of that goodly power, bristling with sun- 
lighted spears and blazoned banners; while be- 
side murmured and glowed and danced the silver 
and laughing Xenil, careless what lord should 
possess, for his little day, the banks that bloomed 
by its everlasting course. By a small mosque 
halted the flower of the army. Surrounded by 
the arch-priests of that mighty hierarchy, the 
peers and princes of a court that rivaled the 
Roland of Charlemagne, was seen the kingly 
form of Ferdinand himself, with Isabel at his 
right hand, and the high-bom dames of Spain, 
relieving, with their gay colors and sparkling 
gems, the sterner splendor of the crested helmet 
and polished mail. Within sight of the royal 
group, Boabdil halted, composed his aspect so as 
best to conceal his soul, and a little in advance 
of his scanty train, but never in mien and 
majesty more a king, the son of Abdallah met 
his haughty conqueror. 

At the sight of his princely countenance and 
golden hair, his comely and commanding beauty, 
made more touching by youth, a thrill of com- 
passionate admiration ran through that assembly 
of the brave and fair. Ferdinand and Isabel 
slowly advanced to meet their late rival, — their 
new subject; and as Boabdil would have dis- 
mounted, the Spanish king placed his hand upon 
his shoulder. " Brother and prince," said he. 
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"forget thy sorrows; and may our friendship 
hereafter console thee for reverses against which 
thou hast contended as a hero and a king; re- 
sisting man, but resigned at length to God." 

Boabdil did not affect to return this bitterj^ but 
unintentional mockery of compliment. He bowed 
his head, and remained a moment silent; then, 
motioning to his train, four of his officers ap- 
proached, and kneeling beside Ferdinand, prof- 
fered to him upon a silver buckler, the keys of 
the city. "O king!" then said Boabdil, "ac- 
cept the keys of the last hold which has resisted 
the arms of Spain ! The empire of the Moslem 
is no more. Thine are the city and the people 
of Grenada; yielding to thy prowess, they yet 
confide in thy mercy." " They do well," said 
the king ; " our promises shall not be broken. 
But since we know the gallantry of Moorish 
cavaliers, not to us but to gentler hands shall 
the keys of Grenada be surrendered." 

Thus saying, Ferdinand gave the keys to 
Isabel, who would have addressed some soothing 
flatteries to Boabdil, but the emotion and ex- 
citement were too much for her compassionate 
heart, heroine and queen though she was ; and 
when she lifted her eyes upon the calm and 
pale features of the fallen monarch, the tears 
gushed from them irresistibly, and her voice 
died in murmurs. A faint flush overspread the 
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features of Boabdil, and there was a momentary 
pause of embarrassment, which the Moor was 
the first to break. 

*^ Fair queen," said he, with mournful and pa- 
thetic dignity, ** thou canst read the heart that 
thy generous sympathy touches and subdues ; 
this is my last, but not least glorious conquest. 
But I detain ye; let not my aspect cloud your 
triumph. Suffer me to say farewell." ^^ Fare- 
well, my brother," replied Ferdinand, " and may 
fair fortune go with you ! Forget the past ! " 
Boabdil smiled bitterly, saluted the royal pair 
with profound respect and silent reverence, and 
rode slowly on, leaving the army below, as he 
ascended the path that led to his new principality 
beyond the Alpuxarras. As the trees snatched 
the Moorish cavalcade from the view of the king, 
Ferdinand ordered the army to recommence its 
march, and trumpet and cymbal presently sent 
their music to the ear of the Moslem. 

Boabdil spurred on at full speed, till his pant- 
ing charger halted at the little village where his 
mother, his slaves, and his faithful wife. x\rmine 
(sent on before), awaited him. Joining these, he 
proceeded without delay upon his melancholy 
path. They ascended that eminence, which is 
the pass into the Alpuxarras. From its height 
the vale, the rivers, the spires, and the towers 
of Grenada broke gloriously upon the view of 



the little band. They halted mechanically and 
abruptly ; every eye was turned to the beloved 
scene. The proud shame of baffled warriors, 
the tender memories of home, of childhood, of 
fatherland, swelled every heart, and gushed from 
every eye. 

Suddenly, the distant boom of artillery broke 
from the citadel, and rolled along the sunlighted 
valley and crystal river. A universal wail burst 
from the exiles ; it smote, it overpowered the 
heart of the ill-starred king, in vain seeking to 
wrap himself in fhe Eastern pride or stoical phi- 
losophy. The tears gushed from his eyes, and 
he covered his face with his hands. The band 
wound slowly on through the solitary defiles ; 
and that place where the king wept at the last 
view of his lost empire, is still called The Last 
Sigh of the Moor. 

— Bulwer. 



SPARTACUS TO THE GLADIATORS. 

It had been a day of triumph at Capua. Len- 
tulus, returning with victorious eagles, had 
amused the populace with the sports of the am- 
phitheater to an extent hitherto unknown, even 
in that luxurious city. The shotuts . of revelry 
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had died away, the roar of the lion had ceased, 
the last loiterer had retired from the banquet, 
and the lights in the palace of the victor were 
extinguished. The moon, piercing the tissue of 
fleecy clouds, silvered the dewdrops on the 
corslet of the Roman sentinel, and tipped the 
dark waters of Vulturnus with a wavy, tremu- 
lous light. 

No sound was heard save the last sob of some 
retiring wave, telling its story to the smooth 
pebbles of the beach, and then all was still as 
the breast when the spirit has departed. In the 
deep recesses of the amphitheater, a band of 
gladiators were assembled, their muscles still 
knotted with the agony of conflict, the foam 
upon their lips, the scowl of battle yet lingering 
on their brows ; when Spartacus, starting forth 
from amid the throng, thus addressed them : — 

*' Ye call me chief ; and ye do well to call 
him chief who for twelve long years has met 
upon the arena every shape of man or beast the 
broad empire of Rome could furnish, and who 
never yet lowered his arm. If there be one 
among you who can say that ever, in public 
fight or private brawl, my actions did belie my 
tongue, let him stand forth and say it. If there 
be three in all your company dare face me on 
the bloody sands, let them come on. 

**And yet I was not always thus, — a hired 
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butcher, a savage chief of still more savage 
men ! My ancestors came from old Sparta, and 
settled among the vine-clad rocks and citron 
groves of Syrasella. My early life ran quiet as 
the brooks by which I sported; and when, at 
noon, I gathered the sheep beneath the shade, 
and played upon the shepherd's flute, there was 
a friend, the son of a neighbor, to join me in 
the pastime. We led our flocks to the same 
pasture, and partook together our rustic meal. 

" One evening, after the sheep were folded, 
and we were all seated beneath the myrtle which 
shaded our cottage, my grandsire, an old man, 
was telling of Marathon and Leuctra, and how, 
in ancient times, a little band of Spartans, in a 
defile of the mountains, had withstood a whole 
army. I did not know then what war was, but 
my cheeks burned, I knew not why, and I 
clasped the knees of , that venerable man until 
my mother, parting the hair from off my fore- 
head, kissed my throbbing temples, and bade 
me go to rest and think no more of those old 
tales and savage wars. 

** That very night the Romans landed on our 
coast. I saw the breast that had nourished me 
trampled by the hoof of the war-horse, the bleed- 
ing body of my father flung amidst the blazing 
rafters of our dwelling. To-day I killed a man 
in the arena; and, when I broke his helmet- 
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clasps, behold! lie was my friend. He knew 
me, smiled faintly, gasped, and died, — the same 
sweet smile npon his lips that I had marked 
when, in adventurous boyhood, we scaled the 
lofty cliff to pluck the first ripe grapes, and 
bear them home in childish triumph. 

" I told the pretor that the dead man had 
been my friend, generous and brave; and I 
begged that I might bear away the body, to 
burn it on a funeral pile, and mourn over its 
ashes. Ay ! upon my knees, amid the dust and 
blood of the arena, I begged that poor boon ; 
while all the assembled maids and matrons, and 
the holy virgins they call vestals, and the rab- 
ble shouted in derision, deeming it rare sport, 
forsooth, to see Rome's fiercest gladiator turn 
pale and tremble at the sight of that piece of 
bleeding clay! 

*^ And the pretor drew back as I were pol- 
lution, and sternly said, * Let the carrion rot ; 
there are no noble men but Romans.' And so, 
fellow-gladiators, must you, and so must I, die 
like dogs. O Rome I Rome I thou hast been a 
tender nurse to me. Ay! thou hast given to 
that poor, gentle, timid shepherd lad, who never 
knew a harsher tone than a flute-note, muscles 
of iron and a heart of flint, — taught him to 
drive the sword through plated mail and links 
of rugged brass, and warm it in the marrow of 
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his foe ; to gaze into the glaring eyeballs of the 
fierce Numidian lion, even as a boy upon a 
laughing girl. And he shall pay thee back 
until the yellow Tiber is red as frothing wine, 
and in its deepest ooze thy life-blood lies curdled I 

** Ye stand here now like giants as ye are ! 
The strength of brass is in your toughened sin- 
ews ; but to-morrow some Roman Adonis, breath- 
ing sweet perfume from his curly locks, shall 
with his lily fingers pat your red brawn, and 
bet his sesterces upon your blood. Hark! hear 
ye yon lion roaring in his den ? 'T is three days 
since he tasted flesh ; but to-morrow he shall 
break his fast upon yours, and a dainty meal 
for him ye will be! If ye are beasts, then 
stand here like fat oxen, waiting for the butch- 
er's knife! If ye are men, follow me! Strike 
down your guard, gain the mountain-passes, and 
there do bloody work, as did your sires at old 
Thermopylae. 

"Is Sparta dead? Is the old Grecian spirit 
frozen in your veins, that you do crouch and 
cower like a belabored hound beneath his mas- 
ter's lash ? O comrades ! warriors ! Thracians ! 
if we must fight, let us fight for ourselves! If 
we must slaughter, let us slaughter our oppress- 
ors ! If we must die, let it be under the clear sky, 
by the bright waters, in noble, honorable battle ! " 

— Rev. Elijah Kellogg, 
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EULOGY ON THE LIVES OF ADAMS 
AND JEFFERSON. 

We have just passed the jubilee of our inde- 
pendence, and witnessed the prayers and grati- 
tude of millions ascending to Heaven for our 
public and private blessings. That independence 
was the achievement, not of faction and igno- 
rance, but of hearts as pure, and minds as en- 
lightened, and judgments as sound, as ever 
graced the annals of mankind. Among the lead- 
ers were statesmen and scholars, as well as he- 
roes and patriots. We have followed many of 
them to the tomb, blessed with the honprs of 
their country. We have been privileged yet 
more; we have lived to witness an almost mi- 
raculous event in the departure of two great 
authors of our independence, on that memorable 
and blessed day of jubilee. 

I may not, in this place, presume to pro- 
nounce the funeral panegyric of these extraordi- 
nary men. It has already been done by some 
of the master-spirits of our country, by men 
worthy of the task, worthy as Pericles to pro- 
nounce the honors of the Athenian dead. It 
was the beautiful saying of the Grecian orator, 
that ** this whole earth is the sepulcher of 
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illustrious men. Nor is it the inscription on 
the columns in their native soil alone that shows 
their merit; but the memorial of them, better 
than all inscriptions, in every foreign nation, re- 
posited more durably in- universal remembrance, 
than on their own tombs." 

Such is the lot of Adams and Jefferson. 
They have lived, not for themselves, but for their 
country; not for their country alone, but for the 
world. They belong to history, as furnishing 
some of the best examples of disinterested and suc- 
cessful patriotism. They belong to posterity, as 
the instructors of all future ages, in the principles 
of rational liberty, and the rights of the people. 
They belong to us of the present age, by their 
glory, by their virtues, and by their achieve- 
ments. These are memorials which can never 
perish. They will brighten with the lapse of 
<ime, and, as they loom on the ocean of eter- 
nity, will seem present to the most distant gen- 
erations of men. 

That voice of more than Roman eloquence, 
which urged and sustained the Declaration of 
Independence, — that voice, whose first and whose 
last accents were for his country, is, indeed, 
mute. It will never again rise in defense of the 
weak against popular excitement, and vindicate 
the majesty of law and justice. It will never 
again awaken a nation to arms to assert its lib- 
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erties. It will never again instruct the public 
councils by its wisdom. It will never again 
utter its almost oracular thoughts in philosoph- 
ical retirement. It will never again pour out its 
strains of parental affection, and in the domestic 
circle give new force and fervor to the consola- 
tions of religion. 

The hand, too, which inscribed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, is, indeed, laid low. The 
weary head reposes on its mother earth. The 
mountain winds sweep by the narrow tomb, and 
all around has the loneliness of desolation. 

The stranger guest may no longer visit that 
hospitable home, and find him there, whose clas- 
sical taste and various conversation lent a charm 
to every leisure hour ; whose bland manners and 
social simplicity made every welcome doubly 
dear; whose expansive mind commanded- the 
range of almost every art and, science ; whose 
political sagacity, like that of his illustrious co- 
adjutor, read the fate and interests of nations, 
as with a second sight, and scented the first 
breath of tyranny in the passing gale; whose 
love of liberty, like his, was inflexible, univer- 
sal, supreme ; whose devotion to their common 
country, like his, never faltered in the worst, 
and never wearied in the best, of times ; whose 
public services ended but with life, carrying the 
long line of their illumination over sixty years ; 
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whose last thoughts exhibited the ruling passion 
of the heart, enthusiasm in the cause of educa- 
tion ; whose last breathing committed his soul 
to God, and his oiFspring to his country. 

Yes ; Adams and Jeflferson are gone from us 
forever, — gone, as a sunbeam to revisit its na- 
tive skies, — gone, as this mortal to put on im- 
mortality. Of them, of each of them, every 
American may exclaim, — 

*^ Ne'er to the chambers where the mighty rest. 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest. 
Nor e'er was to the bowers of bliss conveyed 
A fairer spirit, or more welcome shade." 

We may not mourn over the departure of 
such men. We should rather hail it as a kind 
dispensation of Providence to aflfect our hearts 
with new and livelier gratitude. They were not 
cut off in the blossom of their days, while yet 
the vigor of manhood flushed their cheeks, and 
the harvest of glory was ungathered. They fell, 
not as martyrs fall, seeing only in dim perspec- 
tive the salvation of their country. 

They lived to enjoy the blessings earned by 
their labors, and to realize all which their fond- 
est hopes had desired. The infirmities of life 
stole slowly and silently upon them, leaving still 
behind a cheerful serenity of mind. In peace, 
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in the bosom of domestic affection, in the hal- 
lowed reverence of their countrymen, in the full 
possession of their faculties, they wore out the 
last remains of life, without a fear to cloud, with 
scarcely a sorrow to disturb, its close. 

The joyful day of our jubilee came over them 
with its refreshing influence. To them, indeed, 
it was ** a great and good day." The morning 
sun shone with softened luster on their closing 
eyes. Its evening beams played lightly on 
their brows, calm in all the dignity of death. 
Their spirits escaped from these frail tenements 
without a struggle or a groan. Their death 
was gentle as an infant's sleep. It was a 
long, lingering twilight, melting into the soft- 
est shade. 

Fortunate men, so to have lived, and so to 
have died. Fortunate, to have gone hand in 
hand in the deeds of the Revolution. Fortunate, 
in the generous rivalry of middle life. Fortu- 
nate, in deserving and receiving the highest 
honors of their country. Fortunate, in old age 
to have rekindled their friendship with a holier 
flame. Fortunate, to have passed through the 
dark valley of the shadow of death together. 
Fortunate, to be indissolubly united in the mem- 
ory and affections of their countrymen. Fortu- 
nate, above all, in an immortality of virtuous 
fame, on which history may with severe simplic- 

19 
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ity write the dying encomium of Pericles : " No 
citizen, through their means, ever put on 
mourning." 

— Story, 



Adams and Jefferson are no more. As hu- 
man beings, indeed, they are no more. They 
are no more, as in 1776, bold and fearless advo- 
cates of independence ; no more, as on subsequent 
periods, the head of the government ; no more, 
as we have recently seen them, aged and vener- 
able objects of admiration and regard. They 
are no more. They are dead. But how little is 
there of the great and good which can die ! To 
their country they yet live, and live forever. 

They live in all that perpetuates the remem- 
brance of men on earth, in the recorded proofs of 
their own great actions, in the offspring of their 
intellect, in the deep engraved lines of public 
gratitude, and in the respect and homage of 
mankind. They live in their example ; and they 
live, emphatically, and will live, in the influence 
which their lives and efforts, their principles and 
opinions, now exercise, and will continue to ex- 
ercise, on the affairs of men, not only in their 
own country, but throughout the civilized world. 

A superior and commanding intellect, a truly 
great man, when Heaven vouchsafes so rare a 
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gift, is not a temporary flame, burning bright 
for a while, and then expiring, giving place to 
returning darkness. It is rather a spark of fer- 
vent heat, as well as radiant light, with* power 
to enkindle the common mass of human mind ; 
so that when it glimmers in its own decay, and 
finally goes out in death, no night follows, but 
it leaves the world all light, all on fire, from 
the potent contact of its own spirit. 

Bacon died; but the human understanding, 
roused by the touch of his miraculous wand to 
a perception of the true philosophy, and the 
just mode of inquiring after truth, has kept on 
its course successfully and gloriously. Newton 
died; yet the courses of the spheres are still 
known, and they yet move on in the orbits 
which he saw and described for them in the in- 
finity of space. 

These suns, as they rose slowly and steadily 
amid clouds and storms in their ascendant, so 
they have not rushed from their meridian to 
sink suddenly in the west. Like the mildness, 
the serenity, the continuing benignity of a sum- 
mer's day, they have gone down with slow-de- 
scending, grateful, long-lingering light ; and now 
that they are beyond the visible margin of the 
world, good omens cheer us from '^ the bright 
track of their fiery car I " 

— Daniel Webster, 
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THE BURIAL OP MOSES. 

By Nebo's lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan's wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely grave: 
But no man dug that sepulcher, 

And no man saw it e'er; 
For the angels of God upturned the sod, 

And laid the dead man there. 

That was the grandest funeral 

That ever passed on earth ; 
But no man heard the tramping, 

Or saw the train go forth. 
Noiselessly as the daylight 

Comes when the night is done. 
And the crimson streak on ocean's cheek 

Grows into the great sun ; 

Noiselessly as the spring-time 
Her crown of verdure weaves. 

And all the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves, — 

So, without sound of music. 
Or voice of them that wept. 



Silently down from the mountain's crown 
The great procession swept. 

Perchance the bald old eagle, 

On gray Beth-peor's height, 
Out of his rocky eyrie, 

Looked on the wondrous sight; 
Perchance the lion stalking 

Still shuns that hallowed spot: 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 

That which man knoweth not. 

But when the warrior dieth. 

His comrades in the war, 
With arms reversed, and muffled drum, 

Follow the funeral car; 
They show the banners taken, 

They tell his battles won. 
And after him lead his masterless steed, 

While peals the minute gun. 

Amid the noblest of the land 

Men lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honored place. 

With costly marble drest. 
In the great minster transept. 

Where lights like glories fall, 
And the choir sings, and the organ rings, 

Along the emblazoned wall. 



i 
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This was the truest warrior 

That ever buckled sword; 
This the most gifted poet 

That ever breathed a word; 
And never earth's philosopher 

Traced with his golden pen 
On the deathless page, truths half so sage 

As he wrote down for men. 



And had he not high honor? 

The hillside for his pall; 
To lie in state while angels wait 

With stars for tapers tall ; 
And the dark rock-pines, like tossing plumes, 

Over his bier to wave; 
And God's own hand, in that lonely land, 

To lay him in the grave, — 



In that strange grave, without a name, 

Whence his uncoffined clay 
Shall break again — O wondrous thought ! — 

Before the judgment day. 
And stand with glory wrapped around. 

On the hills he never trod. 
And speak of the strife, that won our life. 

With the incarnate Son of God. 
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O lonely grave in Moab's land! 

O dark Beth-peor's hill! 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 

And teach them to be still. 
God hath his mysteries of grace, — 

Ways that we cannot tell : 
He hides them deep, like the hidden sleep 

Of him he loved so well. 

— Mrs, C K Alexander. 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 



William Shakespeare was the child of Mary 
Arden and John Shakespeare. 
Both families belonged to that 
class of small property holders 
called yeomanry. The family 
was eminently respectable. His 
birthplace was Stratford-upon- 
Avon in Warwickshire, Eng- 
land, April 23, 1564. 

But little is known of his 
early life except that he at- 
tended the grammar school of 
his native town, and that he studied Latin, which 
was the chief branch pursued in the schools of 
that day. 
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At the age of fourteen, on account of his 
father's financial embarrassment, he had to leave 
school. At the age of nineteen, he was married 
to Anne Hathaway, who was eight years his 
senior. 

In 1587 he went to London to seek his for- 
tune. He began his career there by holding 
horses at the doors of the theaters, but soon we 
find him occupying a position of prominence in 
the theater itself. He continued his studies at 
night and during spare moments. It is alto- 
gether probable that his knowledge of the 
French and Italian languages was acquired at 
this time. In turn he was actor, playwriter, and 
theatrical manager. 

Shakespeare did not forget his country home ; 
for, regularly once a year, during the twenty- 
two years of his London life, he returned to 
Stratford, and wandered among its rural beauties, 
and enjoyed its peace and quietness. 

He began his career as a dramatist by re- 
writing old plays, but soon his genius was 
manifest in original creations of such strength 
and beauty as firmly to establish his reputation 
as the greatest playwriter the world has ever 
known. In comedy, in tragedy, and in historical 
plays he seems to have been equally the master. 

His best-known plays are, ^^The Merchant of 
Venice,'' ^^ulius Caesar," ** Richard the Third," 
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'* Hamlet," ^^ King Lear," ^^ As You Like It," 
and " Othello." 

After a successful life in the great English 
metropolis, he retired with a competence to his 
boyhood home, and spent the remainder of his 
life in peaceful retirement. 



MARK ANTONY'S ORATION. 

Antony. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend 
me your ears : 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious ; 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest 
(For Brutus is an honorable man ; 
So are they all, all honorable men). 
Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me ; 
But Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
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He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coflFers fill; 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept ; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff; 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And, sure, he is an honorable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 
What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for 

him? 
O judgment I thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason ! Bear with me ; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 

1st Citizen. Methinks there is much reason 

in his sayings. 
2 Cit, If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Caesar has had great wrong. 
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J OV. Has he, masters? 

I fear there will a worse come in his place. 
4 Czt. Marked ye his words? He would not 

take the crown; 
Therefore, 'tis certain he was not ambitious. 
/ Ctt. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 
2 Ctt, Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire 

with weeping. 
J Ctt. There 's not a nobler man in Rome 

than Antony. 
4 Ctt, Now mark him; he begins again to 

speak. 

Ant. But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world ; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honorable men. 

I will not do them wrong. I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 
Than I will wrong such honorable men. 

But here 's a parchment with the seal of 
Caesar ; 
I found it in his closet; 'tis his will. 
Let but the commons hear this testament 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read). 
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And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy. 
Unto their issue. 

4 CzL We'll hear the will. Read it, Mark 

Antony ! 
A//. The will! the will! We will hear 

Caesar's will ! 
AnL Have patience, gentle friends ; I must 
not read it ; 
It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
'T is good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, Oh, what would come of it! 

4 Cit. Read the will ! We '11 hear it, Antony! 
You shall read us the will — Caesar's will ! 

Ant, Will you be patient? Will you stay a 
while ? 
I have o'ershot myself to tell you of it. 
I fear I wrong the honorable men 
Whose daggers have stabbed Caesar ; I do fear it ! 

4 Czt. They were traitors ! — Honorable men ! 
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AIL The will ! — the testament ! 
2 Cit. They were villains — murderers ! The 
will ! — read the will ! 

Ant. You will compel me, then, to read the 
will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend? And will you give me leave? 
AIL Come down. 

2 Cit, Descend. \He comes down^ 

J Czt. You shall have leave. 
^ Czt. A ring ! Stand round ! 
/ Czt. Stand from the hearse ! stand from the 

body ! 
2 Czt. Room for Antony — most noble An- 
tony ! 
Ant. Nay, press not so upon me; stand far 

off. 
AIL Stand back ! Room ! Bear back ! 

Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now. 
You all do know this mantle ; I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 
'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent. 
That day he overcame the Nervii. 
Look ! in this place ran Cassius's dagger through ; 
See what a rent the envious Casca made! 
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Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabbed ; 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it. 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel; 
Judge, O ye gods, how dearly Caesar loved him ! 

This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 
Quite vanquished him; then burst his mighty 

heart ; 
And, in his mantle mufl&ing up his face. 
Even at the base of Pompey's statue. 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
Oh, what a fall was* there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 
While bloody treason flourished over us. 
Oh, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity ; these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what weep you, when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here ; 
Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors. 

/ Cit. O piteous spectacle ! 
2 Cit, O noble Caesar ! 
J Cit, O woeful day! 
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4 Ctt. O traitors ! villains ! 

/ Ctt. O most bloody sight! 

All. We will be revenged ! Revenge ! About ! 

— seek — burn — fire — kill — slay ! Let 

not a traitor live ! 
Ant. Stay, countrymen! \_Tkey are rushing 

out.'] 

1 Ctt. Peace, there ! Hear the noble Antony ! 

2 Ctt. We '11 hear him, we '11 follow him, 

we '11 die with him I 

Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not 
stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honorable. 

What private griefs they have, alas ! I know 
not. 

That made them do it; they are wise and hon- 
orable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is. 

But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man. 

That love my friend; and that they know full 
. well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
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To stir men's blood; I only speak right on; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Show you sweet Caesar's wounds — poor, poor 

dumb mouths — 
And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

All. We'll mutiny! 

/ Cit. We '11 burn the house of Brutus ! 
J Cit. Away, then ! Come, seek the conspira- 
tors! 
Ant, Yet hear me, countrymen — yet hear me 

speak. 
AIL Peace, ho ! Hear Antony — most noble 

Antony I 
Ant. Why, friends, you go to do you know 
not what! 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserved your loves ? 
Alas ! you know not ; I must tell you, then. 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

All. Most true; the will — let's stay and 

hear the will! 
Ant. Here is the will, and under Caesar's 

seal. 
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To every Roman citizen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

2 CiL Most noble Caesar! We^ll revenge his 
death. 

J Cit. O royal Caesar I 

Ant. Hear me with patience. 

AIL Peace, ho ! 

Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbors, and new-planted orchards. 
On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you. 
And to your heirs forever; common pleasures. 
To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar ! When comes such another ? 

/ Cit. Never, never ! Come, away — away I 
We'll burn his body in the holy place. 
And with the brands fire the traitors' houses. 
Take up the body ! 
2 Cit. Go fetch fire I 
J Ctt. Pluck down benches ! 
4 Cit. Pluck down forms, windows — anything ! 
\Exeunt Citizens with the body^ 
Ant, Now let it work I Mischief, thou art 
afoot. 
Take thou what course thou wilt I 

— William Shakespeare, 
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POLONIUS'S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in. 

Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice; 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judg- 
ment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

And they in France, of the best rank and sta- 
tion. 

Are most select and generous, chief in that. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all, — to thine own self be true; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

Farewell ; my blessing season this in thee. 

— William Shakespeare, 
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OVERTHROW OF BELSHAZZAR. 

Belshazzar is king! Belshazzar is lord I 

And a thousand dark nobles all bend at his 

board ; — 
Fruits glisten, flowers blossom, meats steam, and 

a flood 
Of the wine that man loveth, runs redder than 

blood ; 
Wild dancers are there, and a riot of mirth, 
And the beauty that maddens the passions of 

earth ; 

And the crowds all shout, 
. Till the vast roofs ring, 
"All praise to Belshazzar, Belshazzar the king!" 

"Bring forth," cries the monarch, ^'the vessels 
of gold 

Which my father tore down from the temples of 
old; 

Bring forth ; and we '11 drink, while the trump- 
ets are blown. 

To the gods of bright silver, of gold, and of stone : 

Bring forth ! " — .and before him the vessels all 
shine. 

And he bows unto Baal, and he drinks the dark 
wine; 
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While the trumpets bray, 
And the cymbals ring, 
" Praise, praise to Belshazzar, Belshazzar the 
king!" 

Now, what cometh? — look, look! — Without men- 
ace or call, 

Who writes, with the lightning's bright hand, 
on the wall? 

What pierceth the king, like the point of a 
dart? 

What drives the bold blood from his cheek to 
his heart? 

*^ Chaldeans ! magicians ! the letters expound ! " 

They are read; — and Belshazzar is dead on the 
ground ! 

Hark! — the Persian is come 
On a conqueror's wing; 

And a Mede's on the throne of Belshazzar the 
king! 

— Barry Cornwall. 
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THE ISLE OF LONG AGO. 

O a wonderful stream is the river of time, 

As it runs through the realm of tears, 
With a faultless rhythm and a musical rhyme, 
And a boundless sweep and a surge sublime. 
As it blends with the ocean of years. 

How the winters are drifting, like flakes of snow. 
And the summers, like buds between. 

And the year in the sheaf, so they come and 
they go, 

On the river's breast, with its ebb and flow, 
As it glides in. the shadow and sheen. 

There 's a magical isle up the river of time, 

Where the softest of airs are playing ; 
There's a cloudless sky and a tropical clime, 
And a song as sweet as a vesper chime. 
And the Junes with the roses are straying. 

And the name of that isle is the Long Ago, 

And we bury our treasures there ; 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow ; 
There are heaps of dust — but we loved them so ! 

There are trinkets and tresses of hair : 
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There are fragments of song that nobody sings, 

And a part of an infantas prayer ; 
There's a lute unswept, and a harp without 

strings ; 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 

And the garments she used to wear. 

There are hands that are waved when the fairy 
shore 
By the mirage is lifted in air. 
And we sometimes hear through the turbulent 

roar 
Sweet voices we heard in the days gone before, 
When the wind down the river is fair. 

O remembered for aye be the blessed isle, 

All the day of our life, until night; 
When the evening comes with its beautiful smile, 
Aud our eyes are closing to slumber awhile, 
May that ^^ Greenwood " of soul be in sight I 

— B, F, Taylor, 
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MR. WINKLE ON SKATES. 



" Now," said Wardle, after lunch, ** what say 
you to an hour on the ice ? We shall have 
plenty of time." 

^* Capital ! " said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

" Prime ! " ejaculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

" You skate, of course, Winkle ? " 
said Wardle. 

" Ye — yes ; O, yes ! " replied 
Mr. Winkle. "I — I am ^ rather 
out of practice." 

^^O, do skate, Mr. Winkle!" 
said Arabella. " I like to see it 
so much ! " 

^^ O, it is so graceful I " said 
another young lady. 

A third young lady said it was 
elegant, and a fourth expressed her opinion that 
it was *^ swan-like." 

^* I should be very happy, I 'm sure," said Mr. 
Winkle, reddening ; " but I have no skates." 

This objection was at once overruled. Trun- 
dle had a couple of pairs, and the fat boy an- 
nounced that there was half a dozen more down 
stairs ; whereat Mr. Winkle expressed exquisite 
delight, and looked exquisitely uncomfortable. 
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Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large 
sheet of ice ; and the fat boy and Mr. Weller 
having shoveled and swept away the snow which 
had fallen on it during the night, Mr. Bob Saw- 
yer adjusted his skates with a dexterity which 
to Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvelous, and de- 
scribed circles with his left leg, and cut figures 
of eight, and inscribed upon the ice, without 
once stopping for breath, a great many other 
pleasant and astonishing devices, to the excessive 
satisfaction of Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Tupman, and 
the ladies. 

All this time Mr. Winkle, with his face and 
hands blue with the cold, had been forcing a gim- 
let into the soles of his feet, and putting his skates 
on with the points behind, and getting the straps 
into a very complicated and entangled state, 
with the assistance of Mr. Snodgrass, who knew 
rather less about skates than a Hindu. At 
length, however, with the assistance of Mr. 
Weller, the unfortunate skates were firmly 
screwed and buckled on, and Mr. Winkle was 
raised to his feet. 

" Now, then, sir," said Sam, in an encouraging 
tone, ** off with you, and show 'em how to do it." 

" Stop, Sam, stop ! " said Mr. Winkle, trem- 
bling violently, and clutching hold of Sam's 
arms with the grasp of a drowning man. "How 
slippery it is, Sam I " 
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"Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir," re- 
plied Mr. Weller. '' Hold up, sir.'' 

This last observation of Mr. Weller's bore ref- 
erence to a demonstration Mr. Winkle made, at 
the instant, of a frantic desire to throw his feet 
in the air, and dash the back of his head on 
the ice. 

"Now, Winkle,". cried Mr. Pickwick, quite un- 
conscious that there was anything the matter, 
"come! the ladies are all anxiety." 

"Yes," replied Mr. Winkle with a ghastly 
smile, " I 'm coming." 

"Just going to begin," said Sam, endeavoring 
to disengage himself. "Now, sir, start off." 

"Stop an instant, Sam," gasped Mr. Winkle, 
clinging most affectionately to Mr. Weller. " I 
find I Ve got a couple of coats at home that I 
don't want, Sam. You may have them, Sam." 

" Thank 'e, sir," said Mr. Weller. 

" Never mind touching your hat, Sam," said 
Mr. Winkle hastily. " You need n't take your 
hand away to do that. I meant to have given 
you five shillings this morning for a Christ- 
mas-box, Sam. I '11 give it you this after- 
noon, Sam." 

" You 're very good, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

"Just hold me at first, Sam: will you?" said 
Mr. Winkle. " There, that 's right. I shall 
soon get in the way of it, Sam ; not too fast ! " 
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Mr. Winkle, stooping forward, with his body 
half doubled up, was being assisted over the ice 
by Mr. Weller, in a very singular and un-swan- 
like manner, when Mr. Pickwick most inno- 
cently shouted from the opposite bank, — 

"Sam!" 

"Sir?" 3aid Mr. Weller. 

" Here I I want you." 

" Let go, sir," said Sam : " don't you hear the 
governor calling? Let go, sir." 

With a violent effort, Mr. Weller disengaged 
himself from the grasp of the agonized Winkle, 
and, in so doing, administered a considerable 
impetus to him. With an accuracy which no 
degree of dexterity or practise could have in- 
sured, that unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly 
down into the center of the skaters, at the very 
moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing 
a flourish of unparalleled beauty. 

Mr. Winkle struck wildly against -him, and 
with a loud crash they fell heavily down. Mr. 
Pickwick ran to the spot. Bob Sawyer had risen 
to his feet, but Mr. Winkle was far too wise to 
do anything of the kind in skates. He was 
seated on the ice, making spasmodic efforts to 
smile; but anguish was depicted on every linea- 
ment of his countenance. 

"Are you hurt?" inquired Mr. Benjamin 
Allen, with great anxiety. 
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** Not much/' said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his 
back very hard. 

" I wish you 'd let me bleed you," said Mr. 
Benjamin, with great eagerness. 

" No, thank you," said Mr. Winkle, hurriedly. 

^*What Ao you think, Mr. Pickwick?" inquired 
Bob Sawyer. 

Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He 
beckoned to Mr. Weller, and said in a stern 
voice, "Take his skates oflF." 

"No; but really I had scarcely begun," re- 
monstrated Mr. Winkl^. 

"Take his skates off," repeated Mr. Pickwick 
firmly. 

The command was not to be resisted. Mr. 
Winkle allowed Sam to obey in silence. 

"Let him up," said Mr. Pickwick. Sam 
assisted him to rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from 
the by-standers ; and, beckoning Winkle to ap- 
proach, fixed a searching look upon him, and 
uttered, in a low but distinct and emphatic tone, 
these remarkable words : — 

"You're a humbug, sir." 

" A what ? " said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

" A humbug, sir. I will speak plainer if you 
wish it: an impostor, sir." 

With these words Mr. Pickwick turned slowly 
on his heels, and rejoined his friends. 

— Charles Dickens, 
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THE BOYS. 

Has there any old fellow got mixed with the 

boys? 
If there has, take him out without making a 

noise. 
Hang the almanac's cheat and the catalogue's 

spite ! 
Old Time is a liar; we're twenty to-night. 

We 're twenty ! We 're twenty ! Who says we 
are more? 

He's tipsy, — young jackanapes! — show him the 
door! 

*^ Gray temples at twenty?" — Yes! white^ if we 
please ; 

Where the snowflakes fall thickest there's noth- 
ing can freeze! 

Was it snowing I spoke of? Excuse the mis- 
take ! 

Look close, — you will not see a sign of a flake ! 

We want some new garlands for those we have 
shed, 

And these are white roses in place of the red. 
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We've a trick, we young fellows, you may have 

been told. 
Of talking (in public) as if we were old; 
That boy we call ^* Doctor," and this we call 

^^udge'M 
It 's a neat little fiction, — of 'course it 's all fudge. 

That fellow's the *^ Speaker," the one on the 
right ; 

" Mr. Mayor," my young one, how are you to- 
night ? 

That 's our ^^ Member of Congress," we say when 
we chaff; 

There 's the ^^ Reverend " — what 's his name ? — 
don't make me laugh. 

That boy with the grave mathematical look 
Made believe he had written a wonderful book, 
And the Royal Society thought it was true ! 
So they chose him right in, — a good joke it 
was, too. 

There 's a boy, we pretend, with a three-decker 

brain. 
That could harness a team with a logical chain, 
When he spoke for our manhood in syllabled 

fire; 
We call him **The Justice," but now he's the 

"Squire." 
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And there's a nice youngster of excellent pith; 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith ; 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the 

free, — 
Just read on his medal, " My country," " of 

thee!" 

You hear that boy laughing? You think he's 
all fun; 

But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has 
done; 

The children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 

And the poor man that knows him laughs loud- 
est of all. 

Yes, we're boys, — always playing with tongue 

or with pen; 
And I sometimes have asked. Shall we ever be 

men? 
Shall we always be youthful, and laughing, and 

gay, 

Till the last dear companion drops smiling away ? 

Then here's to our boyhood, its gold and its 

gray! 
The stars of its winter, the dews of its May ! 
And when we have done with our life-lasting toys. 
Dear Father, take care of thy children, THE 

BOYS ! 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
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ABOU BEN ADHEM. 

Abou Ben Adhem — (may liis tribe increase I) — 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 
An Angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the Presence in the room he said, 
*^What writest thou?'' The vision raised its 

head. 
And, with a voice made all of sweet accord, 
Answered, " The names of those who love the 

Lord." 
"And is mine one?" said Abou. "Nay, not so," 
Replied the Angel. . . . 

Abou spoke more low. 
But cheerily still ; and said, " I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men." 
The Angel wrote, and vanished. The next 

night. 
It came again with a great wakening light. 
And showed the names whom love of God had 

blest. 
And, lo, Ben Adhem's name led all the rest! 

— Leigh Hunt. 
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ODE. 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blessed! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod., 

By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung. 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall a while repair. 
To dwell a weeping hermit there 1 

— William CoUiiis. 



EMMET'S LAST SPEECH. 

My lords, "what have I to say why sentence 
of death should not be pronounced on me, ac- 
cording to law?" I have nothing to say that 
can alter your predetermination, nor that it will 
become me to say with any view to the mitiga- 
tion of that sentence which you are here to pro- 
nounce, and by which I must abide* But I have 
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that to say which interests me more than life, 
and which you have labored, as was necessarily 
your office in the present circumstances of this 
oppressed country, to destroy. I have much to 
say why my reputation should be rescued from 
the load of false accusation and calumny which 
has been heaped upon it. 

Were I only to suffer death, after being ad- 
judged guilty by your tribunal, I should bow in 
silence, and meet the fate that awaits me with- 
out a murmur; but the sentence of law which 
delivers my body to the executioner, will, through 
the ministry of that law, labor in its own vindi- 
cation to consign my character to obloquy; for 
there must be guilt somewhere, — whether in the 
sentence of the court or in the catastrophe, pos- 
terity must determine. 

A man in my situation, my lords, has not 
only to encounter the difficulties of fortune, and 
the force of power over minds which it has 
corrupted or subjugated, but the difficulties of 
established prejudice. The man dies, but his 
memory lives. That mine may not perish, that 
it may live in the respect of my countrymen, I 
seize upon this opportunity to vindicate myself 
from some of the charges alleged against me. 

When my spirit shall be wafted to a more 
friendly port, when my shade shall have joined 
the bands of those martyred heroes who have 

21 
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shed their blood on the scaflFold and in the field 
in defense of their country and virtue, this is 
my hope: I wish that my memory and name 
may animate those who survive me, while I look 
down with complacency on the destruction of 
that perfidious government, which upholds its 
domination by blasphemy of the Most High; 
which displays its power over man as over the 
beasts of the forest; which sets man upon his 
brother, and lifts his hand, in the name of God, 
against the throat of his fellow who believes or 
doubts a little more or less than the government 
standard, — a government which is steeled to bar- 
barity by the cries of the orphans, and the tears 
of the widows, which its cruelty has made. 

I swear by the throne of heaven, before which 
I must shortly appear, by the blood of the mur- 
dered patriots who have gone before me, that my 
conduct has been, through all this peril, and all 
my purposes, governed only by the conviction 
which I have uttered, and by no other view 
than that of the emancipation of my country 
from the superhuman oppression under which 
she has so long and too patiently travailed ; and 
I confidently and assuredly hope that (wild and 
chimerical as it may appear) there is still union 
and strength in Ireland to accomplish this noble 
enterprise. 

Let no man dare, when I am dead, to charge 
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me with dishonor. Let no man attaint my 
memory by believing that I could have engaged 
in any cause but that of my country's liberty 
and independence, or that I could have become 
the pliant minion of power in the oppression or 
the miseries of m.y countrymen.. The proclama- 
tion of the Provisional Government speaks for my 
views. No inference can be tortured from it to 
countenance barbarity or debasement at home, or 
subjection, humiliation, or treachery from abroad. 

I would not have submitted to a foreign op- 
pressor, for the same reason that I would resist 
the domestic tyrant. In the dignity of freedom, 
I would have fought upon the threshold of my 
country, and her enemy should enter only by 
passing over my lifeless corpse. And am I, who 
lived but for my country, and who have sub- 
jected myself to the vengeance of the jealous 
and watchful oppressor, and now to the bondage 
of the grave, only to give my countrymen their 
rights, and my country her independence, — am 
I to be loaded with calumny, and not to be suf- 
fered to resent or repel it ? No ; God forbid I 

If the spirits of the illustrious dead partici- 
pate in the concerns and cares of those who 
were dear to them in this transitory life, — O, 
ever dear and venerated shade of my departed 
father I look down with scrutiny upon the con- 
duct of your suffering son, and see if I have 
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even for a moment deviated from those princi- 
ples of morality and patriotism whicli it was 
yonr care to instill into my youthful mind, and 
for an adherence to which I am now to offer up 
my life. 

My lords, you seem impatient for the sacri- 
fice. The blood for which you thirst is not con- 
gealed by the artificial terrors which surround 
your victim. It circulates warmly and unruflBied 
through the channels which God created for no- 
ble purposes, but which you are now bent to 
destroy for purposes so grievous that they cry 
to Heaven. Be yet patient! I have but a few 
words more to say. I am going to my cold and 
silent grave. My lamp of life is nearly extin- 
guished. My race is run. The grave opens to 
receive me, and I sink into its bosom. 

I have but one request to make at my depar- 
ture from this world : it is the charity of its si- 
lence. Let no man write my epitaph; for, as no 
man who knows my motives dares now vindicate 
them, let not prejudice or ignorance asperse 
them. Let them and me rest in obscurity and 
peace, and my tomb remain uninscribed until 
other times and other men can do justice to my 
character. When my country shall take her 
place among the nations of the earth, then, and 
not till then, let my epitaph be written. I have 

done. 

— Robert Emmet, 
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THE AFRICAN CHIEF. 

Chained in the market-place he stood, 

A man of giant frame, 
Amid the gathering multitude 

That shrunk to hear his name — 
All stem of look and strong of limb, 

His dark eye on the ground ; 
And silently they gazed on him, 

As on a lion bound. 

Vainly, but well, that chief had fought. 

He was a captive now, 
Yet pride, that fortune humbles not, 

Was written on his brow. 
The scars his dark, broad bosom wore 

Showed warrior true and brave ; 
A prince among his tribe before, 

He could not be a slave. 

Then to his conqueror he spake : 

" My brother is a king ; 
Undo this necklace from my neck, 

And take this bracelet ring, 
And send me where my brother reigns. 

And I will fill thy hands 
With store of ivory from the plains, 

And gold-dust' from the sands." 
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"Not for thy ivory nor thy gold 

Will I unbind thy chain ; 
That bloody hand shall never hold^ 

The battle-spear again. 
A price thy nation never gave 

Shall yet* be paid for thee; 
For thou shalt be the Christian's slave, 

In lands beyond the sea." 

Then wept the warrior chief, and bade 

To shred his locks away; 
And, one by one, each heavy braid 

Before the victor lay. 
Thick were the platted locks, and long, 

And closely hidden there 
Shone many a wedge of gold among 

The dark and crisped hair. 

" Look, feast thy greedy eye with gold 

Long kept for sorest need: 
Take it — thou askest sums untold — 

And say that I am freed. 
Take it — my wife the long, long day. 

Weeps by the cocoa-tree. 
And my young children leave their play 

And ask in vain for me." 

"I take thy gold, but I have made 
Thy fetters fast and strong. 
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And ween that by the cocoa-shade 
Thy wife will wait thee long." 

Strong was the agony that shook 
The captive's frame to hear, 

And the proud meaning of his look 
Was changed to mortal fear. 

His heart was broken — crazed his brain ; 

At once his eye grew wild; 
He struggled fiercely with his chain, 
» Whispered and. wept and smiled ; 
Yet wore not long those fatal bands. 

And once, at shut of day, 
They drew him forth upon the sands, 

The foul hyena's prey. 

— William Cullen Brya^it, 



THE HIGH TIDE ON THE COAST OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE— 1571. 

The old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 
The ringers ran by two, by three • 
" Pull, if ye never pulled before, 

Good ringers, pull your best," quoth he. 
"Play up, play up, O Boston bells! 
Ply all your changes, all your swells; 
Play up ' The Brides of Enderby ' 1 " 
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Men say it was a stolen tide; 

The Lord that sent it, he knows all; 
But in mine ears doth still abide 

The message that the bells let fall; 
And there was naught of strange, beside 
The flights of mews and peewits pied 

By millions crouched on the old sea wall. 

I sat and spun within the door, 

My thread brake off, I 
raised mine eyes; 
The level sun, like ruddy 
ore, 
Lay sinking in the barren 
skies, 
And dark against day's 

golden death 
She moved where Lindis 

wandereth, 
My son's fair wife, Eliza- 
beth. 

'' Cusha ! Cusha I Cusha I " calling, 

Ere the early dews were falling, 

Far away I heard her song, 
" Cusha ! Cusha 1 " all along, 

Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 
Floweth, floweth; 

From the meads where melick groweth 

Faintly came her milk'ing song, — 
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'* Cusha 1 Cusha 1 Cusha I " calling, 
" For the dews will soon be falling ; 

Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 
Mellow, mellow; 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow ; 

Come up, Whitefoot, come up, Lightfoot; 

Quit the stalks of parsley hollow. 
Hollow, hollow; 

Come up, Jetty, rise and follow. 

From the clovers lift your head; 

Come up, Whitefoot, come up, Lightfoot, 

Come up. Jetty, rise and follow, 

Jetty, to the milking shed." 

If it be long, ay, long ago. 

When I begin to think how long. 
Again I hear the Lindis flow. 

Swift as an arrow, sharp and strong; 
And all the air, it seemeth me. 
Is full of floating bells (saith she). 
That ring the tune of Enderby. 

All fresh the level pasture lay, 
And not a shadow might be seen. 

Save where full five good miles away 
The steeple towered from out the green. 

And lo! the great bell far and wide 

Was heard in all the country side 

That Saturday at eventide. 
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The swanherds where their sedges are 
Moved on in sunset's golden breath, 
The shepherd lads I heard afar, 
And my son's wife, Elizabeth; 
Till, floating o'er the grassy sea, 
Came down that kindly message free, 
The " Brides of Mavis Enderby." 

Then some looked up into the sky, 
And all along where Lindis flows 

To where the goodly vessels lie. 

And where the lordly steeple shows. 

They said, " And why should this thing be ? 

What danger lowers by land or sea? 

They ring the tune of Enderby ! 

" For evil news from Mablethorpe, 
Of pirate galleys warping down ; 
For ships ashore beyond the scorpe. 

They have not spared to wake the town : 
But while the west is red to see, 
And storms be none, and pirates flee. 
Why ring ' The Brides of Enderby ' ? " 

I looked without, and lo! my son 

Came riding down with might and main; 

He raised a shout as he drew on, 
Till all the welkin rang again, 
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^* Elizabeth! Elizabeth! 
(A sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 
Than my son's wife, Elizabeth.) 

" The old sea wall," he cried, " is down, 
The rising tide comes on apace, 
And boats adrift in yonder town 

Go sailing up the market-place." 
He shook as one that looks on death : 
*^God save you, mother!" straight he saith, 
"Where is my wife, Elizabeth?" 

** Good son, where Lindis winds away. 

With her two bairns I marked her long; 
And ere yon bells began to play. 

Afar I heard her 'milking song." 
He looked across the grassy lea, 
To right, to left, " Ho, Enderby ! " 
They rang " The Brides of Enderby ! " 

With that he cried and beat his breast; 

For, lo! along the river's bed 
A mighty eygre reared his crest. 

And up the Lindis raging sped. 
It swept with thunderous noises loud. 
Shaped like a curling snow-white cloud, 
Or like a demon in a shroud. 
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And rearing Lindis backward pressed 

Shook all her trembling banks amain; 
Then madly at the eygre^s breast 

Flung up her weltering walls again. 
Then banks came down with ruin and rout - 
Then beaten foam flew round about — 
Then all the mighty floods were out. 



So far, so fast the eygre drave, 

The heart had hardly time to beat 
Before a shallow, seething wave 

Sobbed in the grasses at our feet; 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee. 
And all the world was in the sea. 



Upon the roof we sat that night. 

The noise of bells went sweeping by; 

I marked the lofty beacon light 

Stream from the church tower, red and 
high — 

A lurid mark and dread to see ; 

And awesome bells they were to me, 

That in the dark rang " Enderby.'^ 



They rang the sailor lads to guide 

From roof to roof who fearless rowed; 
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And I — my son was at my side, 

And yet the ruddy beacon glowed; 
And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 
^^ Oh, come in life, or come in death I 
Oh lost! my love Elizabeth.'' 



And didst thou visit him no more? 

Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter dear ; 
The waters laid thee at his door, 

Ere yet the early dawn was clear. 
Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace. 
The lifted sun shone on thy face, 
Down drifted to thy dwelling place. 



That flow strewed wrecks about the grass. 
That ebb swept out the flocks to sea; 

A fatal ebb and flow, alas I 

To many more than mine and me: 

But each will mourn his own (she saith). 

And sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 

Than my son's wife, Elizabeth. 



I shall never hear her more 
By the reedy Lindis shore, 
^^Cusha! Cushal Cusha!" calling. 
Ere the early dews be falling; 
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I shall never hear her song, 
'' Cusha ! Cusha ! " all along 
Where the sunny Lindis floweth, 

Goeth, floweth; 
From the meads where melick groweth, 
Where the water winding down, 
Onward floweth to the town. 

I shall never see her more 

Where the reeds and rushes quiver, 

Shiver, quiver; 
Stand beside the sobbing river. 
Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling 
To the sandy, lonesome shore; 
I shall never hear her calling, 
'' Leave your meadow grasses mellow. 

Mellow, mellow ; 
Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow; 
Come up, Whitefoot, come up, Lightfoot ; 
Quit your pipes of parsley hollow. 

Hollow, hollow; 
Come up, Lightfoot, rise and follow; 

Lightfoot, Whitefoot, 
From your clovers lift the head ; 
Come up. Jetty, follow, follow, 
Jetty, to the milking shed." 

— /eafi higelow. 
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I CARLYLE'S DEFINITION OF MAN. 
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** But on the whole," continues our eloquent 
professor, " man is a tool-using animal. Weak 
in himself, and of small stature, he stands on a 
basis, at most for the flattest-soled, of some half 
square foot, insecurely enough ; has to straddle 
out his legs, lest the very winds supplant him. 

" Feeblest of bipeds I Three quintals are a 
crushing load for him. The steer of the meadow 
tosses him aloft like a waste rag. 

" Nevertheless, he can use tools, can devise 
tools. With these the granite mountain melts 
into light dust before him. He kneads glowing 
iron as if it were soft paste. Seas are his 
smooth highway, winds and fire his unwearying 
steeds. 

"Nowhere do you find him without tools. 
Without tools he is nothing, with tools he is all." 

Here may we not for a moment interrupt the 
stream of oratory with a remark that this defi- 
nition of the tool-using animal appears to us, of 
all that animal 3ort, considerably the precisest 
and best. 

Man is called a laughing animal; but do not 
the apes also laugh, br attempt to do it? and 
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IS the manliest man the greatest and oftenest 
laugher? The professor himself, as we said, 
laughed only once. 

Still less do we make of that other French 
definition of the cooking animal; which, indeed, 
for rigorous scientific purposes, is as good as 
useless. 

Can a Tartar be said to cook, when he only 
readies his steak by riding on it? Again, what 
cookery does the Greenlander use, beyond stow- 
ing up his whale blubber, as a marmot in the 
like case might do? Or how would Monsieur 
Ude prosper among those Orinoco Indians who, 
according to Humboldt, lodge in crow's-nests on 
the branches of trees, and for half the year have 
no victuals but pipe claj^, the whole country be- 
ing under water? 

But, on the other hand, show us the human 
being, of any period or climate, without his 
tools. Those very Caledonians, as we saw, had 
their flint ball, and thong to it, such as no 
brute has or can have. 

** Man is a tool-using animal,'' concludes the 
professor, in his abrupt way; of which truth 
clothes are but one example. And surely, if we 
consider the interval between the first wooden 
dibble fashioned by man and those Liverpool 
steam carriages, or the British House of Com- 
mons, we shall note what -progress he has made. 
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" He digs up certain black stones from the 
bosom of the earth, and says to them, * Trans- 
port me and this luggage at the rate of five-and- 
thirty miles an hour I ' and they do it. He col- 
lects, apparently by lot, six hundred and fifty- 
eight miscellaneous individuals, and says to 
them, ' Make this nation toil for us, bleed for us, 
hunger and sorrow and sin for us J ^ and they 
do it." 

— Thomas Carlyle, 



BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 

Some time in 1857-58, near Hale's Ford, Vir- 
ginia, Booker T. Washington 
was bom. His origin was the 
humblest possible. Of his early 
childhood he says : ** Night after 
night, on an old slave plantation 
in Virginia, I recall the form of 
my sainted mother, bending over ^^ 
a batch of rags that enveloped- 
my body, on a dirt floor, breath- /' 
ing a fervent prayer to Heaven 
that * Massa Lincoln ' might succeed, and that one 
day she and I might be free." He also remem- 
bers, seven or eight years later, at the close of 
22 
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the war, the formal reading of some paper to 
the slaves assembled around the "big house," 
and the exclamation of his mother, that they 
were free. 

Soon after this the family moved to West Vir- 
ginia, and Booker was taken into the family of 
a Northern woman who had married a Southern 
man before the war, and settled down here. 
While working for her, he learned the lessons of 
thrift and economy which have since character- 
ized his life. This woman taught him to read 
and write, and so eager was he to learn that she 
often had to go to his cabin at two o'clock in 
the morning to make him put out his light and 
retire. 

When he was sixteen years old, he heard that 
at Hampton Institute, Virginia, a colored boy 
could get an education by working for it. Not 
having the money to pay his railroad fare, he 
went on foot, sleeping one night under a side- 
walk in Richmond. 

'* If you are worth educating, we will give you 
a chance,'' was General Armstrong's reply to 
the boy's story of his struggles and ambition. 
No boy ever improved his chances better. In 
1875 he graduated, and later was given charge 
of the night school of the Hampton Institute 
When, in 1881, the State of Alabama appropri^ 
ated two thousand dollars to found a " college 
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for colored people," Booker Washington was 
called to take charge of it. He says, ** The 
school was founded in a little shanty in the 
town of Tuskegee, with one teacher and thirty 
students, and nothing in the line of property." 

Under Mr. Washington's wise and energetic 
management the school, in 1897, had an enroll- 
ment of one thousand and seventy-two students, 
with eighty-eight instructors and officers. It has 
two thousand two hundred and sixty-seven acres 
of land and forty-two buildings ; the whole worth 
about $300,000. The students are educated for 
teachers, preachers, farmers, blacksmiths, wheel- 
wrights, dairymen, masons, cooks, dressmakers, — 
in all about twenty different occupations. In ad- 
dition to this, the Tuskegee school assists and 
directs a number of smaller schools, and has estab- 
lished conferences in different parts of the South, 
at which the people gather to discuss educational 
and industrial questions. 

The primary object of this school is to fur- 
nish an opportunity for poor but worthy stu- 
dents to work out a part or all of their expenses 
while in school, and to train each student to be 
come a skilled leader in his community. Much 
is expected of this new educational and indus 
trial movement among the colored people of the 
South. 

Much of the success of this new educational 
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and industrial movement is due to the personal 
efforts of Mr. Washington. In recognition of 
his success as an educator, Harvard University, 
in 1897, conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts. Below is given his speech 
upon that occasion. Of his speech at the At- 
lanta Exposition, President Cleveland wrote: ** I 
think the Exposition would be fully justified if 
it had not done more than furnish the oppor- 
tunity for its delivery." 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: — 

It would in some measure relieve my embar- 
rassment if I could, even in a slight degree, feel 
myself worthy of the great honor which you do 
me to-day. Why you have called me from the 
Black Belt of the South, from among my hum- 
ble people, to share in the honors of this occa- 
sion, is not for me to explain ; and yet it may 
not be inappropriate for me to suggest that it 
seems to me that one of the most vital ques- 
tions that touch our American life, is how to 
bring the strong, wealthy, and learned into help- 
ful touch with the poorest, most ignorant and 
humble, and, at the same time, make the one ap- 
preciate the vitalizing, strengthening influence of 
the other. How shall we make the mansions on 
yon Beacon Street feel and see the need of the 
spirits in the lowliest cabin in Alabama cotton 
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fields or Louisiana sugar bottoms? This prob- 
lem Harvard University is solving, not by bring- 
ing itself down, but by bringing the masses up. 

If through me, an humble representative, 
seven millions of my people in the South might 
be permitted to send a message to Harvard, — 
Harvard, that offered up, on death's altar, young 
Shaw, and Russell, and Lowell, and scores of 
others, that we might have a free and united 
country, — that message would be, ''Tell them that 
the sacrifice was not in vain. Tell them that 
by the way of the shop, the field, the skilled 
hand, habits of thrift and economy, by way of 
industrial school and college, we are coming. 
We are crawling up, working up, yea, bursting 
up. Often through oppression, unjust discrimi- 
nation, and prejudice, but through them all we 
are coming up, and with proper habits, intelli- 
gence, and property ; there is no power on earth 
that can permanently stay our progress." 

If my life in the past has meant anything in 
the lifting up of my people and the bringing 
about of better relations between your race and 
mine, I assure you from this day it will mean 
doubly more. In the economy of God there is 
but one standard by which an individual can 
succeed — there is but one for a race. This 
country demands that every race measure itself 
by the American standard. By it a race must 
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rise or fall, succeed or fail, and in the last analy- 
sis mere sentiment counts for little. During 
the next half century and more, my race must 
continue passing through the severe American 
crucible. We are to be tested in our patience, 
our forbearance, our perseverance, our power to 
endure wrong, to withstand temptations, to econo- 
mize, to acquire and use skill ; our ability to 
compete, to succeed in commerce, to disregard 
the superficial for the real, the appearance for 
the substance, to be great and yet small, learned 
and yet simple, high and yet the servant of all. 
This, this is the passport to all that is best in 
the life of our republic, and the Negro must 
possess it, or be debarred. 

While we are thus being tested, I beg of you 
to remember that wherever our life touches 
yours, we help or hinder. Wherever your life 
touches ours, you make us stronger or weaker. 
No member of your race in any part of our 
country can harm the meanest member of mine, 
without the proudest and bluest blood in Massa- 
chusetts being degraded. When Mississippi com- 
mits crime. New England commits crime, and in 
so much lowers the standard of your civiliza- 
tion. There is no escape — man drags man 
down, or man lifts man up. 

In working out our destiny, while the main 
burden and center of activity must be with us 
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we shall need, in a large measure in the years 
that are to come, as we have in the past, the 
help, the encouragement, the guidance that the 
strong can give the weak. Thus helped, we of 
both races in the South, soon shall throw off 
the shackles of racial and sectional prejudice, 
and rise, as Harvard University has risen, and 
as we all should rise, above the clouds of igno- 
rance, narrowness, and selfishness, into that at- 
mosphere, that pure sunshine, where it will be 
our highest ambition to serve man, our brother, 
regardless of race or previous condition. 

— Booker T. Washington. 



THE BREADWINNERS' BALLAD. 

Robert Mclntyre was bom in Selkirk, Scot- 
land, November 20, 185 1. His parents moved 
to Philadelphia while he was a boy. He was 
apprenticed to a mason, and worked for his em- 
ployer for three years, spending all his spare 
time in study. After the Chicago fire he came 
to Chicago, and assisted in rebuilding the city. 

In 1878 he commenced preaching. His sturdy 
manhood and indomitable energy and determina- 
tion to succeed, together with great natural abil- 
ity, have made him one of the leading preachers 
and lecturers in the West. 
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Dr. Mclntyre is in hearty sympathy with the 
laboring man, as shown in the following poem: — 

At the break of day and the set of snn we hear 

their heavy tread. 
God's old Brigade, all undismayed, they battle 
for daily bread. 

And they laugh to know that long 
ago the Lord of life and death 
Fared forth, at dawn, and home 
at dusk, with them in Nazareth. 
Foreheads white for lack of light, 
or brows all brown with grime. 
Their garments black with soot 
and slack, or gray with mason's 
lime. 
They ring the trowel, push the 
plane, they travel the stormy 
deep. 
They click the type and clang the press, when 

loved ones are asleep. 
Through the city street and the country lane 

their lusty voices ring; 
By the roaring forge in the mountain gorge this 
cheery song they sing: — 

Oh^ we march away in the early morn^ 
As we have since the world began. 
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DonH muzzle the ox that treadeth the corn^ 
Leave a share for the worktngman. 

Some are workmen, coarse and strong, and some 

are craftsmen fine. 
They set the plow, they steer the raft, they sweat 

in sunless mine; 
They lift the sledge and rive the wedge, they 

hide, with cunning art. 
The powder where the spark can tear the moun- 
tain's granite heart; 
They reap the fields of ripened grain, and fill 

the lands with bread; 
They make the ore give up its gold beneath the 

stamp mill's tread; 
They spread the snowy sail aloft, they sweep 

the dripping seine. 
They waft the wife a fond farewell, and they 

ne'er come home again. 

But they march away in the early morn^ 
As they have since the world began, 

DonH jnuzzle the ox that treadeth the corn^ 
Leave a share for the workingman. 

They make the fiery furnace flow in streams of 

spouting steel ; 
They bend the planks and brace the ribs along 

the oaken .keel ; 
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They fold the flock, they feed the herd, they 
in the forest hew, 

And with the whetstone on the scythe beat la- 
bor's sweet tattoo; 

They climb the coping, swing the crane, and set 
the capstone high ; 

They stretch the heavy bridge that hangs a 
roadway in the sky; 

They speed the shuttle, spin the thread, and 
weave the silken weft; 

Or crushed to death amid the wreck, they leave 
the home bereft. 



But they march away in the early morn^ 
As they have since the world began, 

DonU muzzle the ox that treadeth the corn^ 
Leave a share for the workingman. 



In ancient days they were but serfs, and by the 

storied Nile, 
Unhappy hordes, they drew the cords around 

the heathen pile. 
Where Kamak, Tyre, and Carthage stood, where 

rolls Euphrates' wave. 
Grim gods look down with stony frown upon the 

hapless slave. 
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That day is past, thank Heaven, no more does 
Man the Toiler bow 

His mighty head with fear and dread, for he is 
Master now. 

His hand is strong, his patience long, his whole- 
some blood is calm. 

Within his soul sits peace enthroned, and on 
his lips this psalm: — 

Oh^ we march away in the early morn^ 
As we have since the world began. 

Don't muzzle the ox that treadeth the corn^ 
Leave a share for the workingman, 

— Robert Mclntyre, 



THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 

No national drama was ever developed in a 
more interesting and splendid first scene. The 
incidents and the result of the battle itself were 
most important, and indeed most wonderful. As 
a mere battle, few surpass it in whatever en- 
gages and interests the attention. It was fought 
on a conspicuous eminence, in the immediate 
neighborhood of a populous city, and conse- 
quently in the view of thousands of spectators. 
The attacking army moved over a sheet of water 
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to the assault. The operations and movements 
were of course all visible and all distinct. Those 
who looked on from the houses and heights of 
Boston had a fuller view of every important 
operation and event than can ordinarily be had 
of any battle, or than can possibly be had of 
auch as are fought on a more extended ground, 
or by detachments of troops 
acting in diflFerent places and 
at different times, and in some 
iSft jMi measure independently of each 
^' ^SV other. When the British col- 
umns were advancing to the 
attack, the flames of Charles- 
town (fired, as is generally 
supposed, by a shell) began 
to ascend. The spectators, 
far outnumbering both armies, 
thronged and crowded on every height and every 
point which afforded a view of the scene, them- 
selves constituted a very important part of it. 
The troops of the two armies seemed like so 
many combatants in an amphitheater. The 
manner in which they should acquit themselves 
was to be judged of, not, as in other cases of 
military engagements, by reports and future his- 
tory, but by a vast and anxious assembly already 
on the spot, and waiting with unspeakable con- 
cern and emotion the progress of the day. In 
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other battles the , recollection of wives and chil- 
dren has been used as an excitement to animate 
the warrior's breast and nerve his arm. Here 
was not a mere recollection but an actual pres- 
ence of them and other dear connections, hang- 
ing on the skirts of the battle, anxious and 
agitated, feeling almost as if wounded themselves 
by every blow of the enemy, and putting forth, 
as it were, their own strength and all the en- 
ergy of their own throbbing bosoms, into every 
gallant eflFort of their warring friends. But there 
was a more comprehensive and vastly more im- 
portant view of that day's contest than has been 
mentioned, — a view, indeed, which ordinary eyes, 
bent intently on what was immediately before 
them, did not embrace, but which was perceived 
in its full extent and expansion by minds of a 
higher order. Those men who were at the head 
of the colonial councils, who had been engaged 
for years in the previous stages of the quarrel 
with England, and who had been accustomed to 
look forward to the future, were well apprised of 
the magnitude of the events likely to hang on 
the business of that day. They saw in it not 
only a battle, but the beginning of a civil war 
of unmeasured extent and uncertain issue. All 
America and all England were likely to be 
deeply concerned in the consequences. The in- 
dividuals themselves, who knew full well what 
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agency they had in bringing afiFairs to this cri- 
sis, had need of all their courage, — not that dis- 
regard of personal safety in which the vulgar 
suppose true courage to consist, but that high 
and fixed moral sentiment, that steady and de- 
cided purpose, which enables men to pursue a 
distant end, with a full view of the diflSculties 
and dangers before them, and with a conviction 
that, before they mt^st arrive at the proposed 
end, should they ever reach it, they must pass 
through evil report as well as good report, and 
be liable to obloquy as well as to defeat. Spirits 
that fear nothing else fear disgrace; and this 
danger is necessarily encountered by those who 
engage in civil war. Unsuccessful resistance is 
not only ruin to its authors, but is esteemed, 
and necessarily so, by the laws of all countries, 
treasonable. This is the case, at least, till resist- 
ance becomes so general and formidable as to 
assume the form of regular war. But who can 
tell when resistance commences whether it will 
attain even to that degree of success? Some 
of those persons who signed the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776, described themselves as 
signing it ** as with halters about their necks." 
If there were grounds for this remark in 1776, 
when the cause had become so much more gen- 
eral, how much greater was the hazard when 
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the battle of Bunker Hill was fought! These 
considerations constituted, to enlarged and liberal 
minds, the moral sublimity of the occasion, while 
to the outward senses, the movement of armies, 
the roar of artillery, the brilliancy of the reflec- 
tion of a summer's sun from the burnished 
armor of the British columns, and the flames of 
a burning town, made up a scene of extraor- 
dinary grandeur. 

— Daniel Webster, 



THE DAYS GONE BY. 

O the days gone by ! O the days gone by ! 
The apples in the orchard and the pathway 

through the rye ; 
The chirrup of the robin, and the whistle of the 

quail 
As he piped across the meadows sweet as any 

nightingale ; 
When the bloom was on the clover, and the blue 

was in the sky, 
And my happy heart brimmed over — in the 

days gone by ! 
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In the days gone by, when my naked feet were 
tripped 

By the honeysuckle tangles where the water 
lilies dipped, 

And the ripples of the river lipped the moss 
along the brink 

Where the placid-eyed and lazy-footed cattle came 
to drink, 

And the tilting snipe stood fearless of the tru- 
ant's wayward cry 

And the splashing of the swimmer, in the days 
gone by! 



O the days gone by ! O the days gone by ! 

The music of the laughing lip, the luster of the 
eye; 

The childish faith in fairies, the Aladdin's magic 
ring — 

The simple, soul-reposing, glad belief in every- 
thing; 

For life was like a story, holding neither sob 
nor sigh. 

In the golden olden glory of the days gone by. 

— James Whitcomb Riley, 
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